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Part  I 
GREEN  FOREST 


CHAPTER  I 

THERE  was  a  row  of  bright  electric  lights 
above  the  barber  chairs.  The  barber  spread  a 
sheet  over  Brand  and  fastened  it  with  a  safety 
pin  and  tucked  in  a  wad  of  cotton  at  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

"Is  it  too  tight?*' 

''Yes.'' 

The  barber  loosened  the  sheet.  "Is  that  better?" 

"Yes.  Thanks." 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  he  asked  as  he  tore  the 
oil  paper  from  a  hair  brush. 

"I  want  it  short,  but  don't  take  too  much  off 
the  sides." 

The  barber  took  a  pair  of  clippers  from  the 
drawer  in  the  mirror  stand.  There  were  bottles  of 
alcohol  and  bay-rum  and  lotion,  and  jars  of  cold 
cream  and  vaseline,  and  two  ivory-handled  razors 
on  the  shelf  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

The  clippers  munched  gently  over  his  neck. 
Brand  looked  into  the  mirror  at  the  man  who  sat 
in  the  next  chair.  He  had  a  coarse  face.  He  was 
having  his  nails  manicured.  On  the  other  side  sat 
a  stout  gray-haired  man  with  dark  pouches  under 
his  eyes. 

"I'm  sixty,"  he  was  saying,  "and  most  of  my 
life  is  habit." 
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''Life  gets  to  be  a  habit,  don't  it." 

'1  think  that  maturity  is  an  achievement  of 
adjustment,  with  loss  of  plasticity/' 

The  barber  chose  a  pair  of  scissors  from  the 
drawer.  "It's  a  hot  day,"  he  said  to  Brand. 

"Isn't  it?" 

"I  saw  by  the  paper  that  we  was  going  to  get 
rain  tonight." 

"It'll  be  cooler  then." 

"I  hope  so."  The  barber  ran  the  comb  slowly 
up  the  side  of  Brand's  head  and  clipped  the  hair 
as  it  came  through.  The  snipping  of  the  scissors 
was  sharp  and  insistent.  They  sounded  like  metal 
insects. 

He  shook  the  hair  from  the  sheet  and  tapped  the 
comb  and  scissors  together  to  knock  off  the  loose 
hair. 

The  electric  fans  hummed  back  and  forth  in  the 
corners  of  the  barber  shop.  Brand  could  feel  the 
heavy  warm  air  moving  past  him. 

"Do  you  have  a  vacation  in  the  summer?"  asked 
Brand. 

"Yes.  I  have  two  weeks  off  in  August." 

"Where  do  you  go?" 

"My  wife  likes  to  go  to  the  mountains  so  wc 
usually  go  up  to  New  Hampshire.  We  went  up 
there  last  summer  and  stayed  at  a  camp.  We  took 
the  kids  with  us  and  we  had  a  time." 

"How  many  kids  have  you?" 

"I've  got  three  boys  and  a  girl.  She's  the  oldest, 
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she's  eighteen.  She's  a  stenographer.  She  works  over 
in  the  Park  Square  Building."  The  barber  took  a 
soft  brush  from  his  pocket  and  brushed  the  shreds 
of  dark  hair  from  Brand's  neck  and  from  the  sheet 
and  from  his  own  white  jacket.  *'And  the  oldest  boy- 
is  fifteen.  He's  a  great  one  for  reading.  He  goes  to 
night  school,  and  he  buys  books  with  the  money 
he  earns.  He  makes  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  he 
buys  books  and  reads  them.  He  give  one  of  them 
to  me  to  read;  it  was  a  good  book." 

"Everybody  should  learn  to  read  books." 

'^That's  right.  It's  educational  and  it  don't  cost 
much.  My  boy  can  buy  real  good  books  cheap.  The 
Modern  Library  books  only  costs  ninety-eight 
cents,  and  they're  good  books.  Jim  has  'The  Way 
of  All  Flesh*  and  'The  Three  Musketeers'  and 
'Moby  Dick'  and  'The  Return  of  the  Native'  and 
a  lot  of  other  books  in  the  Modern  Library.  I'm 
going  to  read  them  some  time,  but  my  wife  likes 
to  go  to  the  movies  and  I  have  to  go  with  her." 

"Do  you  go  to  the  movies  often?" 

"Every  night,"  said  the  barber,  "except  when 
we  go  out  to  Somerville  to  visit  my  brother." 

"You  don't  have  much  time  to  read?" 

"No.  I  don't." 

"It's  too  bad  your  wife  doesn't  like  to  read 
instead  of  going  to  the  movies." 

"You  see,  she's  never  read  much.  Sometimes  she 
reads  the  newspapers.  If  you  don't  read  much  you 
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don't  enjoy  it/'  The  barber  tilted  Brand's  head 
to  one  side. 

"First  you  have  to  learn  to  read  books  and  then 
you  have  to  learn  to  read  good  books,"  said  Brand. 

*lt's  never  hurt  nobody  to  read.  My  boy  gets 
more  out  of  life  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
and  that's  because  he  reads.  It  passes  his  time  and 
it  educates  him." 

''How  old  are  your  other  boys?"  Brand  crossed 
his  legs  and  looked  into  the  mirror.  There  was  a 
piece  of  hair  caught  on  the  moisture  of  his  fore- 
head. He  reached  from  under  the  sheet  and  picked 
it  off. 

**Is  it  too  short  on  the  side?"  asked  the  barber. 

''No,  that's  all  right." 

"Harry  is  nine  and  Arthur's  eight." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  the  man  in 
the  next  chair. 

"This  God  damned  prohibition  —  I  can't  sit 
down  and  take  a  drink.  I  have  to  go  into  a  bleeding 
corner." 

The  manicurist  dipped  his  fingers  into  a  bowl 
of  soapy  water  and  dried  his  hand.  She  folded  her 
leather  case  of  scissors  and  nail  files.  "When  will  I 
see  you  again?" 

"I'll  be  around." 

"Much  obliged,"  she  said  as  he  handed  her  fifty 
cents.  She  pushed  back  her  stool.  Her  heels  clicked 
on  the  tile  floor  of  the  barber  shop. 

"I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  bootlegger,"  said  the 
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barber.  "He  worked  in  the  hotel  here.  He  was  a 
waiter  upstairs.  He  made  so  much  money  that  he 
quit  his  job  here,  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  He 
give  me  a  bottle  of  Scotch  before  he  went  away.  I 
have  it  at  home  now." 

"Why  don't  you  drink  it?"  asked  Brand. 

"I  got  a  weak  stomach.  It  would  make  me  sick, 
I'm  afraid." 

"That's  too  bad." 

"Yes.  I've  had  a  weak  stomach  all  my  life.  I 
have  to  be  careful  what  I  eat.  We  had  doughnuts 
for  supper  last  night,  and  I  ate  a  couple,  and  they've 
been  troubling  me  ever  since." 

"Perhaps  it's  the  heat." 

"No,  it's  the  doughnuts." 

A  boy  passed  the  chair  with  a  dust  pan  and 
brush.  He  went  from  one  chair  to  another  sweeping 
up  the  hair  from  the  floor. 

"How's  that  look?" 

"That's  fine,"  said  Brand. 

"What  would  you  like  on  it?" 

"I  don't  want  anything." 

"All  right,  sir."  He  removed  the  wad  of  cotton 
and  unfastened  the  sheet  and  dusted  the  hair  from 
Brand's  face  and  neck  with  his  soft  brush.  He  wet 
the  corner  of  a  towel  in  alcohol  and  touched  it  to 
Brand's  cheek-bone  where  he  straightened  the  hair 
with  a  razor.  "Some  vaseline?" 

"No." 

The  stout  man  was  having  a  shave.  He  lay  in 
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his  chair  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  There  was  a  lather  of  shaving  soap  on  his 
face. 

The  barber  wrote  on  a  check  and  gave  it  to 
Brand.  He  went  to  the  cashier's  desk,  and  as  he 
paid,  a  boy  with  a  small  round  smile  brushed  his 
jacket  and  his  hat. 

The  electric  fans  droned  back  and  forth.  From 
one  of  the  sinks  there  came  the  clean  cool  sound  of 
a  spray. 

The  lobby  was  thick  with  heat.  The  palms 
moved  leisurely  when  they  were  stirred  by  the 
breeze  of  the  electric  fans.  Brand  could  feel  the 
weight  of  the  marble  pillars  and  the  gilded  wood- 
work. The  swinging  doors  were  folded  and  a  tide 
of  warm  air  flowed  in  from  Copley  Square.  The 
orange  electric  cars  rattled  down  the  street,  and  the 
sun  glared  on  the  sidewalk. 

Brand  went  to  the  bookstand  to  buy  a  magazine. 
He  saw  George  standing  by  the  counter  wiping  his 
face  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

"Hello,  George.'' 

* 'Hello,  Brand.  What  arc  you  doing  in  Boston 
today?" 

*Tm  going  to  *Green  Forest'  for  a  week." 

* 'Where*  ve  you  been?"  asked  George. 

'Tvc  been  staying  in  Maine." 

'Tm  living  at  the  room  in  Cambridge  now.  I'm 
broke.  I've  overdrawn  my  bank  account  twice  and 
my  father  said  if  I  did  it  again —  I'm  going  to  Eng- 
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land  with  him  as  soon  as  he  gets  back  from  the 
West." 

"When  does  he  get  back?" 

"I  don't  know  yet." 

"Can  I  lend  you  some  money?" 

"No,  thanks  just  the  same."  George  laughed  and 
picked  up  a  magazine.  "I've  borrowed  too  much 
already." 

"Why  don't  you  come  and  spend  a  week  at 
'Green  Forest'  with  me?  I'm  going  to  drive  down 
this  afternoon." 

"What  time  are  you  leaving?" 

"I'll  meet  you  here  at  six." 

"That's  darn  nice  of  you,"  said  George. 

"Glad  you  can  come."  Brand  selected  a  "London 
Illustrated"  from  the  counter  and  paid  for  it  and 
folded  it  under  his  arm.  "I  have  to  go  to  the  station 
now  and  get  my  valises  before  lunch." 


y; 


CHAPTER  II 

"\7'OU  look  like  one  of  them  amazons.  Miss 
Kik/' 
'Do  I?" 

'*You  be  careful  though/' 

Jastida  turned  off  the  hot  water  to  listen. 

The  steam  rose  about  her  and  was  lost  in  the 
warmth  of  the  bathroom.  She  sighed  and  picked 
one  of  her  long  dark  hairs  from  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

"What's  Kik  doing  now?"  she  wondered. 

She  stepped  from  the  bath  tub,  making  round 
puddles  which  crawled  into  each  other  on  the  tiles, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  parlor  maid  was  kneeling  on  the  balustrade. 
Her  apron  had  been  twisted  askew.  "My  goodness, 
that's  fine!"  she  was  saying.  *1  don't  see  how  you 
do  it.  I'd  be  scared  of  my  life." 

"It's  not  difficult."  Kik  was  balancing  herself  on 
the  back  of  a  large  chestnut  mare.  The  animal 
cantered  in  circles  on  the  lawn  with  the  reins 
knotted  on  her  neck,  and  Kik  cautiously  stepped 
from  the  haunches  to  the  withers,  teetering  for 
balance.  She  bent  at  the  waist  holding  her  short 
skirts  out  of  the  way  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  she  switched  an  azalea  branch  at  the  mare. 

10 
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The  motion  swung  her  up  and  down  and  flapped 
her  hair  in  her  face. 

"But  it's  dangerous/*  said  the  maid.  "Why  do 
you  do  it?'* 

"I  like  to  get  on  high  places  and  see  the  world/' 
answered  Kik. 

The  mare  tossed  her  head  and  flicked  away  the 
flies  with  her  tail. 

"Whoa  mare,  whoa  girl!"  Kik's  hair  glinted 
under  the  sun.  It  was  the  color  of  autumn  leaves. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  fall." 

"I  won't  fall." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  it,  Miss  Kik." 

"Shut  up,  I'm  concentrating,"  said  Kik. 

Jastida  slammed  the  window.  The  sunshine  came 
into  the  bathroom  around  her,  sliding  down  the 
walls  and  reflecting  on  the  nickel  and  drying  the 
puddles  and  lighting  the  still  green  water  in  the  tub. 
"Kik  has  no  business  to  ride  bareback  on  the  lawn. 
She'll  cut  up  the  turf,  and  she'll  give  the  mare  bad 
habits."  She  reached  for  a  towel  and  began  to  wipe 
her  arms.  She  dried  her  back  and  her  hips,  which 
were  like  taper  half  moons,  and  rubbed  her  legs  and 
her  ankles  where  the  slender  bones  interlocked  and, 
placing  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  on  the 
edge  of  the  bath  tub,  she  dried  her  toes.  She  took  a 
bowl  of  powder  from  the  shelf  and  went  into  the 
bedroom  shaking  the  white  dust  of  it  from  an 
eiderdown  pad  about  her.  She  put  on  a  wrapper 
as  she  crossed  the  room  to  her  dressing  table. 
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*'Kik  is  so  childish/'  she  said.  She  rummaged  for 
a  comb  in  the  top  drawer. 

"Is  she?'*  Her  husband  lay  on  his  back  in  bed. 

*Tor  heaven's  sake,  why  don't  you  get  up?  If  I 
can  get  up,  you  can.  It's  revolting  to  see  you  lying 
there.  Why  don't  you  get  up?" 

"What  was  Kik  doing?"  he  asked,  comfortably 
crossing  his  legs  under  the  sheet. 

"She  was  riding  bareback  on  the  lawn.  Will  you 
please  get  up?"  Jastida  protested,  as  she  folded  the 
two  screens  beside  the  bed. 

"Don't  take  away  the  screens.  The  light  shines 
in  my  face.  Did  you  tell  Kik  to  stop?  She  might 
fall  and  hurt  herself.  I  asked  you  to  let  the  screens 
alone." 

Jastida  leaned  the  screens  against  the  wall.  "No. 
I  didn't  speak  to  her.  It's  up  to  you  to  discipline 
her.  You're  her  father,  aren't  you?" 

"Hell—" 

"Don't  start  that.  I've  had  enough  of  that.  You 
make  remarks  that  no  other  woman  would  stand. 
You've  got  a  brutal  nature.  I  hate  people  to  lie  in 
bed  after  eleven  o'clock.  I  know  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  but  you  need  exercise.  You're  too  fat. 
Tell  Kik  at  lunch  that  she  mustn't  ride  on  the  lawn 
again.  There  are  plenty  of  roads  and  bridle  paths." 

The  water  gurgled  as  the  last  of  it  left  the  tub. 
Jastida  remembered  that  she  was  not  dressed.  "Do 
you  see  the  time,  William?"  She  went  to  the  bath- 
room door. 
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She  was  like  an  opening  magnolia  flower.  She 
did  not  look  like  a  mother.  She  looked  as  if  she 
were  a  wax  work.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Kik 
did  acrobatics  on  your  pigs  next,"  she  said. 

William  rolled  onto  his  side  away  from  the 
light.  Jastida  had  gone  into  the  bathroom.  He  heard 
her  talking  but  he  paid  no  attention.  He  stretched, 
poking  out  his  arms  and  the  wrinkled  sleeves  of  his 
pajamas  from  under  the  bedclothes. 

"I  wonder  what  the  temperature  is  today."  He 
yawned  and  sighed  through  his  nose.  It  was  warm. 
He  felt  dull  from  the  summer  air  and  the  sound  of 
the  flies  buzzing  outside.  "It's  hot  all  right.  It  must 
be  eighty-five  or  ninety." 

Yellow  noonday  circled  about  the  room.  It  shot 
into  the  mirrors  and  over  silver  boxes  and  through 
the  toilet  bottles  on  the  dressing  table  and  into  the 
corners.  A  lamp  shade  threw  its  shadow  across  the 
ceiling. 

"It's  shaped  like  a  pig,"  William  thought  when 
he  saw  it,  "like  my  Duroc  sow.  She's  a  good  pig. 
She'll  bring  me  good  litters." 

William  bred  pigs.  It  was  his  only  interest.  He 
had  a  herd  of  long-bodied  red  and  plum-colored 
sows  and  two  thoroughbred  Duroc  boars,  "Roger 
de  Coverly"  and  "Epaminondas  II." 

"Get  up,  you  fool." 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  said  William. 

"It's  the  same  every  day.  The  burdens  I  bear  arc 
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beyond  words.  I  won't  put  up  with  it  much 
longer." 

'It's  too  bad  about  you." 

Jastida  knocked  down  a  hat  box  and  it  spun 
across  the  carpet. 

*1  won't  put  up  with  it  much  longer." 

*'Go  to  the  devil." 

**You  always  were  a  gentleman."  Her  voice 
quivered  with  anger.  She  chose  a  hat  from  the 
closet  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

* 'Close  the  door." 

"Get  up  and  close  it  yourself." 

Jastida  went  downstairs.  She  took  a  handful  of 
cherries  as  she  passed  the  bowl  of  fruit  in  the  hall. 

The  noon  was  round  and  hot.  Scuds  of  dust 
followed  her  footsteps  down  the  avenue.  She 
walked  slowly,  eating  the  cherries  beneath  the 
shade  of  her  broad  hat.  She  sucked  the  stones  clean 
and  spat  them  out. 

On  each  side  of  the  avenue  there  were  pine  trees 
with  long  trunks.  The  sky  was  a  bright  and  singing 
blue  above  them.  Heat  weaved  up  between  the 
branches  of  the  pines  where  the  yellow  wings  of 
orioles  flicked  as  the  birds  chirped  to  each  other. 

A  robin  hopped  from  the  avenue  in  front  of 
Jastida,  flipping  its  tail. 

The  fern  grass  waved  in  the  warm  wind,  and 
the  hydrangeas  on  the  lawn  were  sweltering  in 
clumps. 

Sunlight  fell  in  and  out  of  the  folds  of  Jastida's 
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white  dress.  She  stopped  to  powder  her  face.  The 
small  gold  box  splattered  in  the  sunlight  when  she 
tilted  it  so  that  she  could  see  her  nose.  She  pushed 
a  feather  of  hair  under  her  hat  and  smiled  at  herself 
in  the  mirror.  A  crunching  on  the  avenue  inter- 
rupted her. 

"Why,  here's  Ranny.  I  invited  him  to  lunch, 
didn't  I?"  She  ate  another  cherry  while  she  waited 
for  Mr.  Random  to  come  up.  She  took  out  the 
stone  with  her  slim  hand. 

"Hello,  Ranny.*' 

"Good  morning,  Jastida.  Fm  glad  to  see  you 
again."  His  face  was  hot  and  shiny.  Sweat  ran 
down  his  cheeks  from  his  gray  hair. 

"Isn't  it  warm?  Where  did  you  leave  your  car?" 

"I  left  it  at  the  stable.  You  see  I  haven't  been 
here  for  so  long  I  thought  I'd  walk  around  the 
place  again.  But  it's  too  hot.  Good  Lord,  I'm  hot! 
Can't  I  get  you  an  umbrella  or  a  parasol  or  a  drink 
of  water?" 

"No,  thanks,  Ranny.  You're  really  awfully 
thoughtful.  Will  you  have  one  of  these?  Fruit  is 
cooling,  you  know.  I'm  afraid  you'll  get  sunstroke 
without  your  hat.  Did  you  leave  it  at  the  stable 
too?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Random.  "I  wanted  to  get  down 
to  old  mother  earth." 

"You  always  were  classical,  Ranny.  How's  the 
market?" 
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'7  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  market  This  is 
my  vacation." 

"Of  course.  Have  another  cherry." 

"I  saw  your  cow  barns,"  announced  Mr.  Ran- 
dom. "I  didn't  see  any  cows.  Are  they  at  pasture?" 

'*The  cows?  We  have  no  cows.  Isn't  it  a  shame? 
They're  so  gentle  and  picturesque,  aren't  they?  We 
should  have  one  or  two  cows."  She  looked  over 
the  fields  at  the  cow  barns  which  had  only  to  stand 
and  reflect  themselves  in  the  stream  that  ran  past 
them.  "You  see,  Ranny,  when  I  first  came  here  there 
was  only  the  house  and  the  pig  pens.  I  came  in  the 
spring.  I  hated  it.  There  was  no  one  here.  No  one 
to  talk  to.  No  one  to  play  bridge  with.  No  one  to 
dance  with.  William  thought  that  I  would  enjoy 
looking  at  the  pigs.  I  really  had  nothing  to  do.  I 
had  to  occupy  myself.  I  had  the  cow  barns  and  the 
stables  built;  even  a  hot-house.  I  used  to  go  and  look 
at  them  often,  but  I  got  tired  of  it.  Do  you  like 
the  cow  barns?" 

"Yes  indeed.  It's  too  bad  you  haven't  any  cows." 

"We  must  buy  some  cows."  Jastida  dropped  her 
vanity  case.  "Don't  bother — thanks." 

He  straightened  up.  "I'm  getting  old,  Jastida." 

"You're  not  old." 

"I'm  fifty-seven." 

"That's  not  very  old." 

"May  I  go  in  and  wash?" 

"See  you  at  lunch."  Jastida  strolled  away. 

When  she  came  to  a  turn  in  the  avenue  she  saw 
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William's  piggery.  It  was  built  of  cement,  with  a 
slate  roof.  There  were  long  runways  and  yards.  She 
could  not  see  the  pigs.  She  closed  her  eyes  against 
the  bright  heat  and  tried  to  imagine  a  pig.  She 
expected  pigs  to  be  like  the  velvet  hog  which  she 
had  given  to  Kik  on  her  sixth  birthday. 

**I  see  the  snout.  I  see  the  head  and  the  tail,  but 
I  can't  see  it  all  at  once." 

Then  Kik  called  her.  She  did  not  open  her  eyes. 

"I  have  it — all  except  the  legs.  I  can't  see  the 
legs.  What  does  Kik  want?  It's  not  lunch  time." 

She  looked  up  and  the  sunlight  hurt  her  eyes. 

*'Horrid  glare,"  she  said,  blinking.  "What  do 
you  want?" 

Kik  had  a  note  in  her  hand. 

"Hello,  Mother.  A  man  left  this  note  at  the 
back  door.  It's  for  you,  but  there  isn't  any  address. 
It  must  be  from  heaven  where  they  don't  have 
addresses." 

"Ranny  has  come  for  lunch.  Go  and  change  your 
clothes." 


CHAPTER  III 

KIK  was  seventeen.  She  had  copper  brown  hair 
which  fell  in  her  face,  especially  when  she 
was  asleep.  Her  face  was  thin,  and  her  mouth 
was  long  and  narrow. 

Mr.  Random  sat  opposite  her  at  lunch,  and  Kik 
laughed  at  him,  because  she  knew  that  he  and  her 
mother  were  seeking  each  other's  feet  under  the 
table. 

''And  I  learned  that  some  oysters  change  their 
sex  with  the  seasons,**  said  Mr.  Random,  stirring 
his  soup.  "The  sea  creatures  are  interesting.  Some- 
one at  the  office  left  the  'Origin  of  Species*  on  my 
desk  and  I  read  it  coming  down  on  the  train.  I  read 
that  the  branching  hydrozoa  attaches  itself  to  rocks 
and  shell  matter  and  by  division,  by  breaking  off 
and  breaking  off,  wherever  it  feels  the  need,  it  pro- 
duces herds  of  jellyfish,  and  these  eventually  become 
corallines  which  continue  the  metamorphoses,  for 
they  later  become  branching  hydrozoa.** 

"Tell  me  some  more  about  those  libidinous  sea 
creatures.  Will  you  lend  me  the  book?** 

"Surely.** 

"Tell  me  some  more  about  the  jellyfish.** 

"Let  him  eat  his  soup,  Jastida,**  said  William. 

She  ignored  him.  Her  feet  were  pressed  against 
Mr.  Random*s  ankles. 

18 
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''Ranny,  those  things  mean  so  much  to  me.  To 
know  that  the  branching  I-forget-its-name  produces 
jellyfish.  It  fills  out  the  gaps  of  my  life,  it  really 
does.  Aren't  you  interested,  Kik?*' 

"Oh  no,  Mother.  I  think  Ranny  might  just  as 
well  have  learned  that  the  street's  all  surface,  noth- 
ing grows  there,  it  hides  only  the  sewer.*' 

'*Kik,  don't  let  me  hear  you  use  that  expression 
again.  I've  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  at  the  table. 
Don't  you  ever  say  that  again." 

"What  she  says  is  true,"  Mr.  Random  stroked  his 
chin.  "What  did  she  say?" 

"Don't  repeat  it." 

"No,  Mother.  Ranny,  we've  interrupted  you. 
Please  tell  us  some  more."  She  added  to  herself, 
"For  the  people  who  like  that  kind  of  thing,  that 
is  the  kind  of  thing  they  like." 

The  footman  passed  Kik  the  rolls.  She  took  one 
and  broke  it  in  half  and  buttered  it.  The  butter 
was  cool  and  orange.  It  had  a  drop  of  ice  water  on 
it.  Mr.  Random  was  telling  about  suicidal  fish.  She 
wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  were  making  it  up,  but 
instead  she  drank  her  soup. 

"What  does  it  matter,  he  is  happy,"  she  thought. 
"I  wish  he  would  wipe  the  soup  from  his  mous- 
tache. Perhaps  he  hasn't  a  napkin." 

William  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  in  a  palm 
beach  suit  open  at  the  front.  His  shirt  bulged  above 
his  belt.  There  were  highlights  on  his  forehead  and 
nose. 
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*'This  is  good  soup/'  he  said. 

Jastida  glanced  contemptuously  at  him. 

'Tve  always  liked  thick  soup.  The  best  soup  I 
ever  had  was  in  Cincinnati.  Were  you  ever  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ranny?  I  spent  one  night  there  at  a  Mussel 
convention.  They  had  the  best  soup  I  ever  tasted.*' 

"We  don't  care  to  hear  about  the  soup  you  had 
in  Cincinnati,"  said  Jastida. 

*1  wasn't  talking  to  you.  Why  do  you  take  tea 
on  a  hot  day  like  this?"  he  asked  as  the  butler  set 
a  small  silver  tray  on  the  table. 

**I  have  a  headache."  Jastida  touched  her  temples 
carefully  with  her  fingers.  ''Do  you  prefer  a 
whiskey  and  soda,  Ranny?" 

''Please." 

"Is  there  any  whiskey  downstairs?" 

"Yes,  Morton  has  it,"  said  William.  "I'd  like 
some  tea." 

"I  thought  you  said  it  was  too  hot."  She  lifted 
the  tea  urn.  Then  she  filled  the  cup  with  water  and 
cream.  The  cream  rolled  through  the  tea  in  clouds. 
She  dropped  in  a  lump  of  sugar. 

"I  don't  want  any  cream  in  mine,  Jastida." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?  Another  cup, 
Morton.  You  saw  me  pouring  it  out." 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  for  me.  I  never  take  cream. 
You  ought  to  remember.  Every  damned  time  you 
give  me  cream." 

"If  you  had  a  headache — you  really  make  me 
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tired.  Sec  what  I've  done  now.  I've  put  cream  in 
this  one." 

The  butler  brought  two  more  tea  cups.  Kik 
smiled.  She  was  talking  to  Mr.  Random  about 
bareback  riding. 

"It's  not  very  difficult." 

"Have  you  practiced  much?" 

"Yes.  Fve  always  wanted  to  do  it.  I've  always 
wanted  to  join  a  circus.  Won't  you  admit,  Ranny, 
that  once  in  your  life  you  wished  that  you  were  an 
acrobat  or  a  clown  or  a  lion  tamer  or  a  trapezist 
or  a  sword-swallower  or  even  a  tattooed  man?  I've 
dreamed  of  wearing  gold  tights  and  yellow  rib- 
bons on  my  wrists  and  leaping  over  the  heads  of 
a  thousand  people  from  one  swing  to  another. 
Have  you,  Mother?" 

"I  really  don't  know,  dear." 

She  helped  herself  to  the  salmon  and  began  to 
separate  the  pink  meat  from  the  bones.  Her  ear- 
rings dangled  against  her  cheeks  as  she  bent  over. 
She  was  scornful  and  handsome. 

"Who  was  the  letter  from.  Mother?"  asked  Kik. 

"Oh,  I  meant  to  tell  you.  I  can't  seem  to  re- 
member anything  from  one  minute  to  the  next.  It 
was  from  Brand." 

"From  Brand?" 

"He  met  Marion  in  Boston  and  asked  her  to 
bring  it  down  when  she  came.  You  haven't  seen 
my  son  for  a  long  time,  have  you,  Ranny?" 

"No.  Is  he  at  Harvard  now?" 
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**Yes.  He*s  a  freshman/' 

**What  did  he  say,  Mother?  Is  he  coming  here 
to  'Green  Forest*?'* 

**He's  coming  tonight.  George  is  coming  with 
him,  and  they  are  going  to  spend  a  week.  Vm  so 
excited.  That's  why  I  have  a  headache." 

**He  should  stay  more  than  a  week,"  said  Wil- 
liam. He  exhaled  after  a  swallow  of  tea. 

Jastida  took  a  bone  from  between  her  teeth. 
"He's  going  to  Long  Island.  It's  a  shame.  But  he'll 
be  here  in  August.  I'm  glad  you're  living  near  us 
this  summer,  Ranny.  Will  you  come  over  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  and  meet  him?" 

''That  would  be  splendid." 

*'We  haven't  seen  Brand  since  his  spring  vaca- 
tion," said  William.  *'I  wonder  if  he  has  grown. 
There's  the  young  generation  for  you.  They  are 
entirely  independent  of  their  parents.  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  lived  at  home  until  I  was  married.  I  sat 
down  to  breakfast  with  my  father  and  mother 
every  day." 

Kik  looked  at  her  father. 

*'Things  have  changed  since  my  day.  If  I  went 
away  for  a  week-end  it  was  an  event.  The  valises 
were  brought  out  and  polished.  My  shirts  and  my 
neckties  were  sorted.  If  I  spent  more  than  a  week — " 

"William,  don't  be  tiresome." 

"I'd  like  some  more  vegetables,"  he  said. 

"Morton,  please  pass  the  vegetables  to  Mr.  Hard- 
castle."  Jastida  turned  to  Mr.  Random.  "Will  you 
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come  for  dinner  tomorrow  night?  The  boys  will 
be  here." 

"Thank  you.  How  old  is  Brandon?" 

''He's  twenty.  And  he  has  brains.  He  really  has. 
It's  nice  to  have  someone  bright  in  the  family.  He 
relieves  the  tension.  He  must  get  it  from  his  grand- 
parents. His  father  certainly  is  a  blockhead.  And 
they  say  I  haven't  any  brains.  I  really  don't  know." 

"Don't  worry.  You  haven't  a  brain  in  your 
head."  William  was  alert  for  antagonism.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  wiped  his  mouth  and  his  chin. 

"Brand  is  'as  lean  and  lank  as  the  ribbed  sea 
sand,'  "  murmured  Kik.  "Someone  said  that  some- 
where, or  should  have  if  they  didn't.  I  love  my 
brother  very  much." 

"Do  you?" 

"Yes.  He  never  complains  that  life  is  too  long  or 
too  short/' 

"That's  because  he's  young,"  said  Mr.  Random. 
"When  he  reaches  my  age  with  a  Charybdis  of  past 
behind  him  and  a  Scylla  of  future  in  front  of  him, 
he'll  decide  that  life  is  a  great  deal  too  long." 

"But  life  is  too  short,"  said  Jastida. 

"I  don't  agree  with  you." 

"The  glories  of  the  possible  are  ours."  Kik 
snipped  a  breadcrumb  from  her  sleeve. 

Jastida  was  pouring  out  another  cup  of  tea.  She 
shielded  her  eyes  from  the  rich  sunshine  which  beat 
on  the  terrace  outside. 

The  room  was  cool  and  dark,  for  there  were 
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awnings  on  the  windows,  but  the  brilliance  of  the 
sunlight  shone  up  through  the  glass  doors  from  the 
hot  stone  steps  of  the  terrace. 

* 'Sorry  you  have  a  headache,  Jastida,"  said  Mr. 
Random. 

'It  doesn't  matter.  Fll  lie  down  after  lunch.*' 

"What  time  do  they  arrive,  Mother?" 

"Not  'til  late." 

"After  dinner?" 

"Yes.  It  will  be  very  hot  on  the  road.  The  air 
will  be  suffocating." 

"Boys  don't  mind  that  kind  of  thing,"  said 
William. 

"Of  course  they  do.  I'm  sure  George  does." 

"Tell  me  about  him.  Mother." 

"He's  damned  conceited,  let  me  tell  you." 

"No,  William,"  Jastida  drummed  with  the  red 
spears  of  her  fingernails  on  the  butter  plate.  "I 
think  he's  an  awfully  nice  boy.  Kik  will  like  him. 
I  don't  see  what  makes  you  prejudiced.  You  never 
approve  of  anyone.  And  George  is  very  hand- 
some." 

"That's  all  you  think  about." 

"He  was  on  the  track  team  last  year,  and  he  has 
seen  so  much  of  the  world.  He  was  never  tied  to  his 
mother's  apron  strings  and — and — " 

"And  taught  to  respect  oatmeal,"  Kik  smiled. 

"That  might  have  done  him  good,"  said  Wil- 
liam. 

"But,  please.  Like  the  elephant's  baby  I'm  full 
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of  insatiable  curiosity.  Tell  me  what  he  looks  like, 
Mother." 

"Morton,  we  won't  wait  for  Mr.  Hardcastle. 
You  can  take  the  plates.  He's  tall  and  his  hair  is 
shiny  and  black,  you  know,  and  he  smells  of  shav- 
ing cream."  She  sighed  and  laid  her  knife  and  fork 
together. 

Mr.  Random  was  talking  to  William.  As  he 
talked  he  polished  his  glasses  on  his  napkin.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  support  them  at  that  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Corporation  of  Greystone.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  Those  gentlemen  proposed 
to  be  hawkish.  They  said  that  there  was  money  to 
be  made  through  the  purchase  of  several  of  the 
leading  public  utility  issues.  You  know  yourself 
that  it's  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  public  utili- 
ties have  come  into  their  own.  But  they  don't  seem 
to  realize  that." 

"But  why  didn't  you  support  the  committee?" 

Jastida  whispered  to  Kik,  "Listen  to  your  father. 
He  doesn't  even  know  what  Ranny  is  talking  about. 
Finance  is  far  above  his  head."  She  moistened  her 
little  finger  with  her  tongue  and  smoothed  her 
eyebrows. 

"Well,  you  see,  in  the  first  place  there  was  a 
member  from  the  Transcontinental  Review  Agency. 
And  he  knew  that  the  only  public  utility  stocks 
that  we  could  possibly  buy  were  'Middle  West 
Power  and  Traction,'  'Consolidated  American'  and 
so  on.  And  he  had  given  me  a  copy  of  all  the  data 
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and  the  notes  he  had  collected  in  the  last  year.  And 
he  advised  me/* 
1  see. 

**Ranny,  we're  going  into  the  other  room  for 
coffee.*' 

^Tes." 

They  pushed  back  their  chairs  and  left  their 
crumpled  napkins  on  the  table  among  the  finger 
bowls  and  the  dessert  plates. 

Jastida  led  them  through  the  hall,  where  Mr. 
Random  remarked  on  the  age  of  the  armor  which 
stood  with  rusty  aloofness  in  the  corners  of  the 
high  plaster  walls.  She  left  them  in  the  library  to 
wait  for  coffee  and  went  upstairs  to  rest. 

Kik  rummaged  through  a  drawer  of  unbound 
novels.  She  listened  from  time  to  time  to  snatches 
of  Mr.  Random's  conversation.  He  was  discussing 
the  committee  of  the  United  Corporation  of  Grey- 
stone.  He  knocked  the  ashes  carefully  from  his  cigar. 
Kik  was  sitting  crosslegged  on  a  bench  with  the 
drawer  before  her.  It  was  full  of  French  and  Italian 
novels  and  American  pamphlets  in  paper  covers. 

She  read  a  paragraph  from  one  or  two  and  laid 
them  aside  to  be  bound.  She  decided  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dom was  giving  too  much  of  his  attention  to  her 
father,  so  she  upset  the  drawer  from  the  bench  and 
the  books  dropped  out  over  the  floor.  Kik  cried, 
"Look  what  I've  done." 

''That's  too  bad,"  said  Mr.  Random.  "Can  I 
help  you  pick  them  up?" 
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He  intended  to  remain  where  he  was  because  he 
was  smoking  his  cigar. 

"No,  don't  move,  Ranny,  daddy'U  help  me/* 

"It  won't  take  you  long,  Kik/' 

"Let  me,"  offered  Mr.  Random  again,  without 
moving. 

"We'll  do  it  together.  You  kneel  down  there  and 
hand  them  to  me  and  I'll  pack  them  in.  Have  you 
ever  knelt  before?  Do  you  go  to  church?  Where 
do  you  go?" 

"I  go  to  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Arlington 
Street." 

"You  look  like  a  sinner." 

"A  sinner?"  Mr.  Random  handed  her  a  pam- 
phlet. 

"Yes.  Aren't  you  a  business  man?"  She  consid- 
ered Mr.  Random's  gray  hair  and  the  streaks  of 
red  on  his  face.  "You're  one  of  the  unaccusable 
sinners.  Shall  we  talk  about  the  weather?" 

"You  must  remember  that  I'm  an  old  gentle- 
man. I  ought  to  spank  you.'* 

"How  would  you  attack  me,  Ranny?  Daddy  has 
often  wondered." 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure — in  Finland  at  the  time 
of  Catherine's  ascension  to  the  Russian  throne,  ir- 
responsible girls  were  whipped  with  dried  herring. 
That's  what  you  need." 

Kik  paused  to  smooth  the  pages  of  a  book  which 
had  been  crumpled.  She  placed  it  at  the  bottom  so 
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that  the  weight  of  the  other  books  would  press  the 
leaves.  "It  would  break  my  spirit.  And  Tm  too  old 
to  be  spanked.  You  don't  love  me,  Ranny.'* 

'*Are  you  proposing  to  him?"  asked  William. 

**No.  Don't  you  love  your  nieces,  Ranny?" 

**l  have  no  nieces,"  said  Mr.  Random. 

**l  don't  think  you  have  a  sense  of  humor  either." 
Kik  took  the  last  book  and  put  it  neatly  in  the 
drawer.  *1  was  going  to  take  you  for  a  walk  around 
the  farm." 

'It's  too  hot,"  Mr.  Random  stood  up.  After  he 
had  brushed  off  his  knees  and  drawn  back  his  cuffs, 
he  lit  another  cigar. 

**But  you  can  smell  more  when  it's  hot  than 
when  it's  cold.  Every  day  I  go  about  touching  and 
smelling  things  on  the  farm.  There's  the  smell  of 
the  stables  and  the  ashes  on  the  lane  and  the  new 
hay  stacks.  They  cut  the  hay  this  week.  And  the 
fertilizer  in  the  hot  beds  and  the  plums  and  peaches 
and  the  ferns  at  the  edge  of  the  pastures  and  the 
dry  smell  of  the  pigs  with  the  sun  on  them.  Each 
summer  that  I  come  to  'Green  Forest'  I  find  more 
intimate  smells.  There  is  the  smell  of  the  hens  when 
they  ruffle  into  dust  holes.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
rooster  catching  bugs  for  the  hens?" 

"Did  you  know  that  Windsor  Castle  had  a  litter 
of  thirteen  last  night?"  said  William. 

"Is  she  very  thin  now?"  asked  Kik. 

"You've  always  been  occupied  with  your  pigs, 
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haven't  you.  William?  You  must  have  quite  a 
number  now." 

"May  I  go  and  look  at  the  little  pigs.  Father?'* 

**Yes,  but  don't  go  near  them." 

"Are  they  feeding?  Ranny,  come  and  see  them 
feeding." 

"No,  thank  you." 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  afternoon  heat  rose  from  the  fields  in  sultry 
clouds. 

The  stable  boy  was  sweeping  behind  the  stalls. 
His  broom  caught  the  straws  and  whirred  them 
into  the  bedding.  He  stopped  to  rest  against  a  brass 
stall  post  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead 
with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief.  His  riding  breeches 
stuck  to  him  and  the  sweat  ran  down  his  undershirt. 

The  horses  fidgeted  back  and  forth  in  the  stalls 
and  turned  their  thick  arched  necks  to  look  at  him. 
They  wrinkled  their  skins  and  switched  their  tails 
to  drive  off  the  flies.  Their  hindquarters  rolled 
when  they  changed  weight  from  one  leg  to  another. 
A  buzzing  of  flies  and  a  hot  fragrance  from  the 
straw  and  the  horses  and  the  varnished  woodwork 
drifted  through  the  stable. 

** Jesus,  it's  hot/*  said  the  stable  boy.  He  began 
to  sweep  again. 

As  he  passed  the  mare  she  whinnied  restlessly,  and 
he  stepped  over  to  smooth  her  flank.  ''Here  comes 
your  young  lady,  but  I  don't  think  she'll  be  riding 
you  this  afternoon." 

He  took  off  his  cap  and  jerked  his  shirt  together 
over  his  bare  chest  as  Kik  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Terrible  hot,  ain't  it,  Miss  Kik,"  he  said,  run- 
ning his  hand  over  the  curves  of  the  mare's  flank. 

30 
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There  was  a  dazzle  of  light  in  the  doorway 
where  Kik  stood.  She  had  a  Chinese  umbrella  over 
one  shoulder. 

"Yes/' 

**Will  you  ride  this  afternoon?*' 

'*No,  but  don't  exercise  the  horses.  We're  going 
to  ride  tomorrow.  Master  Brand  is  coming." 

"Is  he,  honest?"  The  stable  boy  slid  his  hands 
up  the  mare's  back  and  grinned.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  say. 

There  was  a  noise  like  damp  wind,  and  three 
pigeons  alighted  and  strutted  around  the  sweepings 
nodding  with  their  bodies.  They  stepped  crisply 
aside  when  John  crumpled  a  straw  and  threw  it  at 
them. 

"Where  do  they  come  from?"  asked  Kik. 

"Some  farmer  on  t'other  side  of  the  hill  must 
own  'em." 

"Aren't  they  nice?" 
Yes  m. 

"That  one  has  red  eyes." 

"Yes'm." 

"Isn't  he  nice?" 

"Yes'm." 

John  watched  Kik  as  she  went  down  the  path 
and  across  the  field.  She  walked  through  the  long 
grass  and  the  black-eyed  daisies,  shielding  herself 
from  the  sun  with  her  umbrella.  Grasshoppers 
started  up  around  her.  She  tried  to  chase  one  but 
it  got  away. 
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"They  hop  so  far/'  Kik  thought.  'It  must  be 
like  tiddle-dy-winks  for  a  grasshopper  to  reach  its 
destination.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  grasshopper.  I'd 
rather  be  me.  I  can  accomplish  more  than  a  grass- 
hopper. I'm  more  beautiful  than  a  grasshopper.  I 
love  to  look  at  the  statues  of  the  Greeks.  But  even 
Greek  girls  and  boys  grow  old  and  wrinkles  come. 

''While  they  are  growing  old  they  should  be 
learning  so  that  when  the  flowers  of  their  bodies 
are  dry  the  flowers  of  their  minds  will  open.  How 
terrible  it  is  for  beautiful  young  people  to  grow  old 
if  they  do  not  develop  their  minds.  They  don't  have 
any  flowers  then,  when  they  are  old.  Life  must  be 
tiresome.  But  I  am  very  happy. 

"I  love  my  body.  When  I  hear  it  breathing  at 
night  I  wonder  what  it  is.  Mother  has  a  beautiful 
body.  She  should  be  photographed  turning  somer- 
saults in  her  slip  on  a  tiger  skin  for  Physical  Culture. 
People  with  suppressed  ideas  buy  the  Physical  Cul- 
ture Magazine/* 

Kik  glanced  up  at  the  house  before  her.  It  was 
covered  with  ivy.  Serried  evergreens  hid  the  lower 
windows  of  the  house.  There  were  cedar  and  pine 
shrubs  in  the  courtyard.  The  grey  slate  roof  sloped 
to  eight  tall  stucco  chimneys;  the  slates  shone  in 
the  sunlight. 

"I  hope  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  won't  melt." 

She  touched  the  oil  paper  of  the  Chinese  um- 
brella. It  was  scorching.  Even  the  shadows  under 
the  trees  quivered. 
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"There  will  be  a  thunder  storm.  It  is  so  hot.  I 
don't  mind  it.  I  can  always  get  into  a  cold  bath. 
I  used  to  hate  cold  baths.  I  had  to  take  them  in  the 
morning  when  I  got  up.  My  governess  would  say, 
'Now  count  three  and  jump  in  and  it's  all  over/ 
and  I'd  count,  'One,  two,'  and  then,  'just  a  minute, 
please,  I'll  fold  the  towel  so  I  won't  splash  it.  Oh, 
I'm  scared.  I  don't  have  to  take  a  bath  this  morning, 
do  I?  It's  cold  enough  in  the  bathroom  here.'  'Get 
in,  Kik,  or  I'll  put  you  in  myself.'  'Just  wait  a 
minute.'  'I'll  send  for  your  mother.'  'I'm  going. 
I'll  go  this  time.  Now  watch.'  'Hurry  up,  or  I'll 
put  you  in.'  Most  childhood  is  oppression  and  sup- 
pression and  depression,  however  much  poets  sing 
and  grandparents  cry  over  their  silver  pushers.  I 
dreaded  those  cold  baths.  I  felt  numb  as  soon  as  I 
put  my  foot  in. 

"First  I  put  one  foot  in  and  a  chill  would  go 
through  me.  Then  I  put  in  the  other  foot  and  then 
I  would  slowly  lower  myself  into  the  water,  until 
my  legs  were  numb.  And  then  I  rolled  over  and 
jumped  out  of  the  tub,  shouting,  'Eureka,*  like 
Archimedes.  Mamselle  never  made  me  take  cold 
baths.  She  let  me  lie  in  bed.  She  woke  me  slowly 
by  dropping  things.  She'd  come  in  after  she  had 
wakened  Brand  and  say,  '  'Sieur  Brand  he  love  the 
bed.  He  live  in  the  bed  perhaps.'  And  she'd  drop  a 
coat  hanger  and  a  shoe.  Then  she'd  look  at  me  with 
the  steadfast  eyebrows  of  one  who  is  never  mis- 
taken.  'Bonjour,  Mademoiselle.'  I'll  never  see  her 
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again.  I  was  sorry  when  she  died.  There  must  be  a 
heaven  for  her,  she  was  so  faithful/' 

Kik  stooped  to  break  a  daisy  from  its  stem.  She 
unfastened  the  petals  one  by  one. 

*'Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief,  doctor, 
lawyer,  Indian  chief.  Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar 
man,  thief,  doctor,  lawyer,  Indian  chief.  Fm  going 
to  be  an  Indian  chief.  Wasn't  it  De  Quincey  who 
thought  he  was  an  Indian  chief?  No,  he  thought 
he  was  a  mud  turtle.  1  was  kissed  with  cancerous 
kisses  by  crocodiles  and  lay  confounded  with  all  the 
unutterable  slimy  things — among  reeds  and  neo- 
lithic mud.'  When  Fm  an  Indian  chief  Fll  find  all 
the  men  that  won't  say  their  prayers  and  throw 
them  by  the  left  leg  down  the  stairs.  I  can  wear 
spectacles.  It  will  make  me  look  fierce.  I  can  wear 
two  or  three  pairs,  a  parade  of  spectacles  on  the 
bridge  of  my  nose.  Some  people  wear  two  pairs, 
that  makes  a  double  focus.  Father's  Aunt  Madaline 
wore  two  pairs  for  reading.  While  she  was  staying 
with  us,  she  read  'Huckleberry  Finn'  to  Brand  and 
myself  every  night  at  supper.  *Kik,  don't  spill  your 
spinach  or  I  won't  finish  this  chapter.'  We  had 
cereal  and  scrambled  eggs  and  spinach,  and  custard 
for  dessert  and  two  silver  mugs  of  milk,  and  Brand 
could  play  with  his  soldiers  and  I  could  watch  him 
for  half  an  hour  after  supper  if  we  were  good  and 
didn't  spill  or  reach  at  the  table. 

**Brand  lined  up  his  soldiers  and  rolled  marbles 
at  them.  I  put  the  wounded  in  an  electric  train  and 
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took  them  to  the  hospital  in  the  top  shelf  of  the 
cupboard.  When  you  grow  up  you  can't  put  the 
wounded  in  a  toy  closet  and  shut  the  door.  But  you 
can  still  see  out  of  the  window  after  dark — " 

Kik  patted  the  dampness  of  her  forehead  with  a 
handkerchief.  "I'm  perspiring  as  if  I  were  a  Bishop. 
I  met  a  Bishop  once  when  I  was  six  years  old.  He 
was  sitting  in  a  bay  window,  reading  a  newspaper. 
I  have  never  understood  windows.  I  can  look  in  one 
way  and  out  another  way.  I  see  the  inside  on  one 
side  and  the  outside  on  the  other.  I  think  windows 
are  the  saddest  part  of  a  deserted  house.  There  is 
no  one  behind  them.  Who  doesn't  wonder  when  he 
looks  at  windows?  I  should  like  to  carry  a  window 
frame  around  with  me,  so  that  I  could  feel  that  I 
was  outside  looking  in  or  inside  looking  out,  which- 
ever I  chose.  When  I  met  someone  I  could  say, 
*How  do  you  do?  How  are  you?  Won't  you  come 
inside  and  admire  my  view?'  I  am  absurd.  I  wish  I 
were  on  the  ocean.  I  haven't  been  to  the  ocean  for 
a  long  time.  The  last  time  we  had  a  house  at  Bar 
Harbor.  The  water  was  clear  and  cold  and  metallic. 
It  covered  me  like  a  cold  dream,  and  wrapped  its 
green  ice  around  my  legs  and  over  my  head  when 
I  dove.  It  only  split  enough  for  one  to  pass  through. 
I  was  entirely  alone  under  the  water.  I  lost  my 
attachment  to  the  sky  and  to  the  earth.  I  was  alone 
under  the  water. 

"But  we  soon  left,  even  before  the  trunks  were 
unpacked.  One  night  I  woke  up  and  heard  mother 
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screaming.  I  ran  into  her  room  and  she  was  standing 
there  in  her  night  dress,  spitting  on  the  floor,  and 
Daddy  was  holding  his  finger  and  swearing  at  her. 
She  had  bitten  his  finger.  When  she  saw  me  she  told 
me  to  go  back  to  bed.  I  remember  someone  was 
playing  an  organ  in  the  house  next  door.  I  couldn't 
go  to  sleep  after  I  got  to  bed.  Father  isn't  the  kind 
of  man  who  says,  'Hello,  my  rib,*  to  his  wife  when 
he  first  sees  her  in  the  morning.  I  stole  out  of  bed 
because  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  and  I  went  down  the 
hall  to  the  door  of  mother's  room  and  I  saw  Daddy 
kissing  mother  and  she  was  hitting  him  in  the  face 
with  a  bedroom  slipper,  and  I  was  so  frightened 
that  I  ran  downstairs  to  find  some  cake  and  grape- 
juice  to  reassure  me — It  is  going  to  rain." 

The  heat  clogged  the  air,  and  the  sky  was  heavy. 
There  was  not  an  insect,  except  the  grasshoppers 
and  the  dragon  flies,  which  the  sun  had  not  driven 
into  the  shade.  There  was  not  a  puddle  that  did  not 
dry  inward  until  it  disappeared.  There  was  not  a 
crisp  leaf  among  the  branches. 

The  sky  was  thick  with  clouds  about  the  horizon. 
They  melted  into  the  haze,  and  all  the  distance, 
usually  bright  with  trees  and  hills,  was  a  vibrating 
gray. 

'Til  go  to  the  terrace  and  watch  the  storm." 

The  clouds  grew  darker  as  they  gathered  in  the 
distance.  They  began  to  rumble. 

A  song  sparrow  chirped  in  the  courtyard.  The 
sun  was  burning  the  grass  and  simmering  on  the 
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roof  and  turning  the  earth  to  dust  and  parching  the 
flowers. 

Kik  went  into  the  house  to  wash  her  hands.  The 
screen  door  slammed  behind  her. 

She  saw  her  father  in  the  library.  "Hello,  Daddy. 
It'll  be  nice  and  cool  after  the  rain." 

"There  you  are,  Kik.  I  was  just  going  to  send 
for  you." 

**Will  you  go  out  on  the  terrace  with  me?" 

"Of  course  not.  You  stay  right  in  the  house  and 
don't  go  near  any  open  windows.  You  might  get 
hit  by  lightning.  You  mustn't  get  in  a  draft.  It 
attracts  the  lightning.  It's  dangerous." 

"Has  Ranny  gone  home?" 

"He  left  at  three." 

Kik  wrinkled  her  eyebrows.  "Why  can't  I  go  on 
the  terrace,  Daddy?  I'll  be  careful." 

"I  told  you  it  was  too  dangerous." 

"Daddy,  dear.  May  I  pester  you?" 

"What?" 

"I  mean,  may  I  persuade  you." 

"Persuade  me  to  do  what?" 

"Can't  I  go  onto  the  terrace?" 

"No.  I  said,  'No.'  " 

"I  thought  you  were  fooling." 

"I  don't  fool  about  that  kind  of  thing.  When  I 
say,  'No,'  I  mean  it." 

"You  are  stubborn  but  I  am  firm — " 

"Take  a  book,  Kik,  and  don't  bother  me  any 
more.  I'm  paying  these  bills."  William  tore  a  page 
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of  checks  from  his  check  book  and  began  to  sign 
them. 

*1  won't  sit  in  a  draft.  Til  stay  under  the  awning. 
I  know  I'll  be  safe." 

^^No.'' 

'Please." 

* 'Well,  don't  blame  me  if  your  mother  sees  you." 

"Good-by,  Daddy." 

Kik  stood  the  Chinese  umbrella  in  a  closet  and 
washed  her  hands  and  hurried  onto  the  terrace. 
Stumbles  of  thunder  rolled  over  the  trees. 

**I  believe  that  all  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  and 
toads  and  field  mice  and  plants  and  trees  are  telling 
one  another  in  some  dumb  language  that  it  is  going 
to  rain.  That's  why  it's  so  still.  There  is  nothing 
moving.  I  have  never  seen  it  so  quiet,  except  before 
I  was  born.  It  doesn't  matter  if  I  am  struck  by  the 
lightning.  It  doesn't  hurt.  I  might  have  a  soul,  but 
I  don't  know  if  I  am  old  enough  to  have  grown 
one.  I  haven't  my  wisdom  teeth  yet.  Daddy  would 
be  angry  if  I  was  struck  by  the  lightning.  He'd  fit 
my  charred  bones  into  a  cigar  box.  'What  did  I  tell 
you,  Kik?  Perhaps  you'll  know  better  the  next 
time.  Everybody  has  to  learn  by  experience.'  " 

The  sound  of  hoes  in  the  flower  garden,  over- 
turning soil  and  clicking  against  small  rocks,  broke 
through  the  stillness.  A  workman  coughed. 

Kik  looked  over  the  evergreen  hedge  at  the  men 
in  their  blue  overalls  among  the  plants.  "They'll 
get  soaked  if  they  don't  run  to  the  stable." 
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The  gloom  behind  the  pine  trees  moved  over  the 
fields,  breathing  out  clouds  before  it.  The  trees  were 
bright  green;  each  branch  was  distinct,  until  the 
storm  passed  over.  A  wind  hastened  the  clouds  and 
tore  leaves  from  the  branches  and  lashed  the  tree 
tops  together,  so  that  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
noise. 

The  slim  trunks  of  birches  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  leaned  under  the  wind.  They  looked  whiter 
than  light,  but  when  the  rain  came  they  were  lost 
behind  it.  Kik  saw  a  bird  sweep  by  the  terrace  into 
the  trees. 

"Watch  out  for  the  lightning,"  she  murmured; 
"don't  get  in  a  draft." 

The  first  long  drop  splashed  on  the  terrace.  It 
was  followed  by  a  slanting  rain.  It  became  a  drench 
which  flattened  the  grass  and  the  flowers  beneath 
it.  The  rain  hid  everything  but  the  nearer  trees. 
Kik  was  thrilled  by  the  deluge  of  it.  There  was 
splitting  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning  through 
the  downpour.  When  the  wind  had  passed  and  the 
rain  was  steady,  she  could  see  the  clouds  rolling 
against  each  other  and  the  lightning  as  clear  as 
needle  drawn  electricity  against  the  sky. 

Water  overran  the  gutters  and  splashed  to  the 
ground.  The  rain  fell  with  a  chill. 

Jastida  opened  the  terrace  door.  "Kik,  come  into 
the  house,  at  once.  Come  in.  Aren't  you  old  enough 
to  know  better?" 

"I  shall  be  sorry  when  I  am  old  enough  to  know 
better,"  thought  Kik. 
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AFTER  dinner  Kik  went  upstairs  to  get  a  book. 
It  was  still  raining.  The  rain  was  cool  and 
refreshing.  She  paused  beside  her  desk,  wind- 
ing the  end  of  a  quill  pen  around  her  finger,  and 
listened  to  the  rain  crackling  outside.  As  it  fell  it 
polished  the  rhododendron  leaves  and  spattered  on 
the  window  ledge.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  over  the 
fields  through  the  night  and  hurled  the  rain  against 
the  house.  It  subsided  and  the  leaves  trembled  again 
under  the  straight  falling  drops. 

The  window  was  open;  an  earthy  dampness 
blew  in.  The  mosquito  screen  was  clotted  with  rain. 
Kik  closed  the  window  when  she  saw  the  circle  of 
water  on  the  floor.  She  brought  a  wash  cloth  and 
dried  the  floor  and  the  window  sill.  The  rain  swept 
noisily  outside. 

She  found  the  book  on  her  desk,  but  she  didn't 
want  to  read  it.  She  put  it  back  into  a  drawer,  and 
selected  a  volume  of  short  stories  from  the  book- 
case. In  the  hall  a  clock  chimed  nine  times,  like 
silver  people  calming  Tisiphone. 

She  left  her  room  and  went  to  the  stairway 
rustling  through  the  pages  of  the  book  to  find  a 
story.  She  bookmarked  a  chapter  with  her  fore- 
finger and  reached  for  the  banisters  to  guide  her 
down  the  long  four-tiered  stairway  for  she  had  not 
turned  on  the  lights. 

40 
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On  the  second  landing  she  stopped.  "I  always 
'feel  as  if  someone's  following  me  down  the  stairs 
when  I  don't  turn  on  the  lights.  That  corner's  very 
dark.  It's  so  dark  I  know  there  would  be  someone 
there  if  I  put  my  hand  into  it.** 

There  was  a  lighted  sconce  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairway,  and  Kik  fled  down. 

"What's  your  hurry?"  asked  her  mother  from 
the  library  where  she  lay  on  the  couch. 
"I  was  scared." 
"Why  were  you  scared?" 

"I  thought  there  was  someone  on  the  landing.  It 
was  so  dark.  I  thought  there  would  be  someone  in 
the  corner  if  I  put  my  hand  there.  I've  lost  the  place 
in  my  book." 

"Why  didn't  you  turn  on  the  light?" 
"I  forgot  to." 

Jastida's  black  hair  mingled  with  the  shadows. 
She  yawned  and  pulled  up  her  stockings.  "See  if 
the  rain  is  coming  in  the  front  door." 

"I  shut  it,"  said  William.  "Are  you  going  to 
wait  up  for  Brand?" 

"Of  course.  It's  only  nine  now.  Give  me  a 
cigarette,  Kik,  and  the  matches  and  an  ash  tray. 
Thanks,  would  you  like  to  have  a  game  of  Russian 
Banque?"  Jastida  puffed  her  cigarette,  blowing  blue 
hairy  smoke  above  her,  where  it  hung. 
"Yes,  Mother." 
"Let's  play  on  the  floor.  Turn  on  all  the  lights. 
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It's  SO  windy  and  dark  outside.  Fll  take  the  red  pack 
and  you  take  the  blue/* 

Kik  went  from  one  bulb  to  another  snapping 
them  on.  The  library  was  a  deep  ship  with  waves 
of  rain  splashing  around  it. 

"Come  on.**  Jastida  was  shuffling  her  cards.  "Do 
you  deal  the  pile  of  twelve  first?** 

"Lay  out  four  first.  Two  times  two  is  four.  Four 
times  four  is  sixteen.  Sixteen  times  sixteen  is — our 
grandchild*  11  soon  be  reading  our  biographies  from 
diapers  to  death.** 

"Shall  I  do  yours  for  you?** 

"Can  you  reverse  your  shuffle  like  that?  Seven  of 
spades.  On  the  seventh  day  the  Lord  rested.  Ace  of 
spades.  Do  I  sound  like  Ophelia,  Mother?  You  must 
wear  your  ace  of  spades  with  a  difference.  Ace  of 
diamonds,  and  four  of  clubs.** 

"Play  properly,  don*t  talk,**  said  Jastida.  "High 
wins  on  the  cut.  I  have  an  eight.** 

"I  have  seven.  Seven  of  clubs.  Men's  clubs,  night 
clubs,  golf  clubs,  bear  cubs.** 

"Keep  still,  Kik.** 

"You  won.  Go  ahead  and  play.** 

"If  you  hurry  me,  1*11  forget  a  card.** 

"You*ll  forget  a  card  anyway,**  scoffed  William. 
He  sat  in  an  armchair  by  the  fireplace.  "Hand  me 
the  newspaper,  Kik.** 

"If  you  haven*t  something  pleasant  to  say,  you 
don*t  need  to  speak.** 

"You  think  that  you're  the  only  one  in  the  room 
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who  can  talk,  but  you're  mistaken.  I'll  say  anything 
I  please." 

"Don't  swear  before  the  children.  This  queen 
will  go  in  the  empty  space.  You  can  swear  at  me  all 
you  want  when  we're  alone.  But  don't  swear  before 
the  children." 

'1  didn't  swear." 

"That's  right.  Deny  it." 

"Look,  Mother,  you  could  have  put  the  two  of 
spades  on  the  ace."  Kik  moved  the  two  and  studied 
the  cards  on  the  rug,  but  before  she  had  played  from 
her  pack,  Jastida  dashed  the  cards  into  a  heap. 

"I  can't  play  with  your  father  in  the  room.  He 
drives  me  mad.  We'll  sort  the  cards  and  I'll  tell  your 
fortune.  Give  me  half  of  them."  She  crossed  her  legs 
under  her  and  sitting  erect  she  dealt  the  blue  cards 
on  her  left  and  the  red  cards  on  her  right.  When 
they  were  assorted  Kik  put  one  pack  into  it's  case. 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"Choose  twelve  cards." 

"I  wonder  if  that's  the  way  they  make  fortunes 
upstairs." 

"Upstairs?" 

"The  Gods,"  said  Kik. 

"No.  I  don't  imagine  so.  I  invented  this  myself. 
Every  morning  I  used  to  tell  my  fortune  after  break- 
fast in  bed." 

Kik  selected  twelve  cards  from  the  fan  of  the  out- 
spread pack.  She  gave  them  to  her  mother  who 
arranged  them  before  her  in  two  rows  and  looked  at 
them  picking  thoughtfully  at  the  edge  of  one  with 
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her  forcnail.  The  library  was  very  still.  The  rain 
tapped  its  shredded  fingers  on  the  windows. 

**There  is  life/'  said  Kik. 

Jastida  started.  "How  did  you  know?" 

Kik  smiled  at  the  cards.  "I  was  looking  at  the 
kings  and  the  queens.  I  wondered  if  they  were 
married.  And  I  usually  say  what  I  think  and — '* 

**That*s  extraordinary/'  Jastida  interrupted. 
'lt*s  exactly  what  I  was  thinking.  There  is  life  for 
Kik.  She  is  to  have  life.  That's  extraordinary,  isn't 
it?" 

"Mental  suggestion/'  said  William,  turning  a 
sheet  of  his  newspaper.  He  shook  the  folds  into 
place. 

"Is  it?" 

"Mental  suggestion  is  common.  Two  people 
often  think  alike  or  say  the  same  thing  at  once." 

"When  you  say  the  same  thing  as  somebody  else 
and  wind  your  little  fingers  together  and  repeat 
'What  comes  out  of  the  chimney'  and  'That  your 
wish  and  my  wish  may  never  be  broke,*  is  that 
mental  suggestion?" 

"Yes,  it  must  be.  Let's  finish  the  fortune." 
Jastida  flung  out  her  arms  and  thrust  forward  her 
beautiful  head.  "I'm  excited." 

"Your  mother's  not  to  be  trusted  when  she's  ex- 
cited," said  William. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  your  father,  Kik. 
He  has  driven  all  the  ideas  from  me.  And  I'd  never 
seen  such  a  fortune  before.  I've  only  had  messages 
and  tens  of  diamonds  and  knaves  in  mine  and  I  told 
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my  fortune  every  morning  for  three  years,  except 
on  Christmas  when  there  wasn't  time.'* 

"Won't  you  tell  me  more?" 

"No.  He  has  driven  it  all  from  my  head.  I  hope 
you're  satisfied,  William.  If  Brand  weren't  arriving 
tonight,  I'd  pack  up  and  go  away,  I  never  can  stay 
peacefully  in  the  same  house  with  you  for  more 
than  a  week.  I  really  can't.  It's  enough  to  wear  me 
out." 

Kik  gathered  up  the  cards  and  opened  her  book 
of  short  stories.  Jastida  rang  for  the  butler  to  order 
gin  and  ginger  ale  and  sandwiches. 

When  Brand's  car  whirred  up  the  avenue  through 
the  rain,  Kik  ran  to  the  front  door  to  meet  him. 

She  held  out  her  hands.  "Hello,  how  are  you? 
It's  nice  to  see  you  again.  May  I  kiss  you?  Is  this 
George?  Mother  said  you  were  bringing  George. 
How  do  you  do,  George.  I'm  Kik." 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  George. 

"Mother  and  Daddy  are  waiting  in  the  library 
to  see  you."  She  slipped  her  hand  through  Brand's 
elbow.  "Give  me  your  arm,  George.  You'd  like  a 
gin  and  ginger  ale,  wouldn't  you?" 

"You  bet  I  would." 

"A  little  gin  for  your  soul's  sake." 

"Yes." 

"You've  been  here  before,  haven't  you?" 

"No.  I  met  your  mother  and  father  in  Boston." 
George  let  go  Kik's  arm  to  brush  off  his  jacket  and 
tighten  the  knot  in  his  necktie. 
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*'Hcre  they  are,  Mother/*  called  Kik. 

Jastida  stood  up  rapturously.  * 'Brand,  my  dear 
boy.  It's  too  wonderful  to  see  you.  You  look  so 
well.  How  are  you?  Have  you  missed  me?  Have  you 
missed  your  mother?  How  do  you  do,  George?** 

**How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hardcastle?** 

'*rm  so  glad  you  came.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Hardcastle?** 

Brand  shook  hands  with  his  father  and  in- 
troduced George. 

**How  do  you  do,  George.  Won't  you  sit  down? 
I  hope  we*ll  get  some  good  weather  while  you're 
staying  here.  Is  it  still  raining?** 

**Yes.  Hasn*t  it  been  hot  today?** 

**How  long  are  you  going  to  stay?** 

Jastida  raised  her  thin  perfect  eyebrows. 
'*They*re  going  to  stay  as  long  as  they  can.  But  you 
know,  boys,  there*s  nothing  here  for  you  to  do.  You 
should  have  let  me  know  sooner.  If  I  had  known 
that  you  were  coming,  I  could  have  had  a  house 
party  and  an  orchestra.  It*s  a  shame.** 

**They  don*t  want  a  house  party  and  an  or- 
chestra,** said  William. 

**I  need  a  rest,**  said  George.  He  was  examining 
Jastida,  from  her  narrow  brocade  slippers  to  her 
dark  parted  hair.  And  she  was  inspecting  him  in  his 
well  made  clothes.  *l*ve  been  keeping  ungodly 
hours.  Kik  will  entertain  me.  Brand  said  I  would 
have  to  entertain  myself  but  Fd  rather  have  you 
entertain  me,  Kik,  Will  you?** 


CHAPTER  VI 

AS  George  came  out  of  his  room  he  saw  Kik 
running  down  the  hall  in  a  feather  dressing 
gown. 

"Good  morning." 

She  whirled  about  and  drew  her  dressing  gown 
together.  "Good  morning,  George." 

"How  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  very  well,  thank  you." 

"Will  you  entertain  me  to-day?  You  look  slick 
this  morning.  You  do,  honest.  Most  girls  I  know 
look  like  nothing  at  all  in  their  wrappers." 

"I  don't  believe  it,  but  say  it  again." 

"Are  you  kidding  me?" 

"No,  George." 

"I  think  you  are." 

"We're  going  to  motor  to  the  beach  this  morning 
and  take  lunch  with  us." 

"Where's  Brand?"  asked  George. 

"He's  still  asleep.  I'll  go  and  get  dressed." 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
invitation.  I  accept  with  pleasure." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  the  pleasure  is  mine." 

She  opened  her  door  and  disappeared. 

"She  was  kidding  me.  I  hope  she  doesn't  think 
I'm  dumb.  I  don't  see  why  she  should.  Mrs.  Hard- 
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castle  likes  me.  I  guess  she  can't  resist  anything  with 
pants.  I  ought  to  have  these  pants  pressed.  They 
must  have  gotten  wrinkled  in  the  valise.  Fm 
hungry.  I  think  I'll  have  breakfast." 

After  breakfast  George  walked  up  and  down  the 
terrace. 

He  looked  at  the  sunshine  stirring  up  the  polish 
on  his  shoes.  'Til  change  my  shoes.  Tennis  shoes 
would  be  better  at  the  beach." 

She  was  ready  when  he  came  down.  She  stood  in 
the  hall  playing  the  Marseillaise  with  her  fingers  on 
the  breast  plate  of  a  suit  of  armor.  There  was  a  foot- 
man at  the  door,  who  carried  the  lunch  basket  to 
the  car  and  placed  it  on  one  end  in  the  rumble  seat. 

*'Is  that  lunch?"  asked  George. 

^'Yes." 

'It's  heavy." 

'^There's  a  radio  in  the  hamper  and  one  sand- 
wich, George.  Half  a  sandwich  for  you  and  half  a 
sandwich  for  me.  Two  halves  make  a  whole." 

''Do  they?" 

"It's  mathematics." 

"It's  not  biology." 

"Or  bad  taste,"  Kik  laughed. 

"Shall  I  drive?  You  can  show  me  the  way. 
Would  you  rather  drive?" 

"You  drive,  George.  I  might  run  over  an  old  man 
or  a  dog.  I'm  sleepy.  I  got  up  at  five  this  morning 
and  watched  the  sunrise.  I  woke  up  and  I  couldn't 
stay  in  bed  so  I  took  a  walk  through  the  garden  in 
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my  nightdress.  I  didn't  go  back  to  bed  until  eight. 
The  ignition  is  over  there."  She  stepped  into  the 
car. 

George  climbed  in  beside  her.  He  raced  the  motor 
before  he  let  out  the  clutch.  He  liked  to  hear  the 
powerful  surging  engine.  They  drove  down  the 
driveway  past  the  stables  to  the  main  road.  The  car 
rolled  over  the  smooth  asphalt.  The  tires  sizzled 
and  hummed  on  the  road.  The  arrow  of  the  speed- 
ometer crept  slowly  to  sixty. 

Kik's  sleepiness  was  blown  from  her.  She  curled 
her  knees  under  her  on  the  seat  and  turned  towards 
George  and  talked  incessantly.  When  she  laughed 
her  lips  broke  over  him. 

'Tm  sorry  we  can't  go  in  swimming,  George. 
The  beach  is  so  far  from  civilization  that  there  are 
no  bathhouses  and  you  can't  undress  in  the  sand 
dunes  'cause  they're  too  shallow.  They  don't  hide 
you  above  the  knees.  They  aren't  dunes.  They're 
only  seagrass  hummocks." 

George  blew  the  horn  at  two  children  beside  the 
road. 

"Take  your  left  at  the  crossway.  Please  slow 
down.  There's  a  village  here  and  the  sheriff  stands 
on  the  sidewalk.  You're  a  good  boy.  Do  you  always 
obey?" 

*'l  never  obey  anyone  unless  I  feel  like  it." 

"Why  don't  you  smell  of  shaving  soap?" 

"What?" 

"I  said,  why  don't  you  smell  of  shaving  soap?" 
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*'What  do  you  mean?'' 

''Don't  drive  so  fast.  When  we  have  passed 
through  the  village  you  can  step  on  it." 

''AH  right.  For  gosh'  sakes,  why  should  I  smell 
of  shaving  soap?" 

"I  expected  you  to." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"You  have  a  nice  face,  George.  You  ought  to 
thank  God  for  it  every  night.  Dear  Lord,  this  is 
George.  Thank's  awfully  for  my  face.  And  make 
me  a  good  boy.  Amen.  Can  you  see  the  ocean? 
We're  very  near."  Kik  sat  up  and  breathed  deeply. 
"See  how  blue  it  is.  There's  so  much  ocean,  but 
fortunately  there's  plenty  of  room  for  it." 

"How  far  is  the  beach  from  here?" 

"Three  or  four  miles.  It's  at  the  end  of  the 
point." 

"Over  there?"  He  was  driving  slowly,  because 
there  were  ruts  in  the  sandy  road. 

"Yes.  I  hope  there  aren't  many  people.  They 
always  look  so  frank  in  their  bathing  suits.  As 
though  they  said,  'Now  you  know  the  worst.  I 
might  have  worn  a  girdle  underneath  but  I  didn't. 
I'm  not  as  handsome  as  you  thought  I  was.  I  hope 
you're  satisfied.  Go  about  your  business!'  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

The  sandy  road  wound  between  the  bushes  and 
the  thin  wiry  grass  and  the  weeds  of  the  dunes.  The 
ocean  lay  like  smashed  rippling  sapphire  in  the  sun- 
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light.    Kik   breathed   in    the   warm   smell   of   the 
seaweed. 

"Look  at  the  ocean.'* 

"Yes.'' 

"Isn't  it  blue?" 

"Shall  I  park  here?" 

"Near  those  other  cars." 

They  parked  the  automobile  and  Kik  stretched. 
They  carried  the  hamper  between  them  down  the 
roadway  to  the  beach. 

It  was  a  long  narrow  beach  among  the  sand  dunes, 
glaring  under  the  sun.  The  waves  broke  and  crept 
up  the  beach  in  ripples  and  drained  back  again 
drawing  the  sand  with  them  until  they  collided 
with  the  next  waves.  The  wash  of  them  never 
ceased.  Above  the  ripples  was  a  fringe  of  seaweed 
thrown  up  in  a  storm.  It  had  been  dried  gray  by  the 
heat,  but  where  the  waves  lapped  it,  it  turned  glossy 
red-brown.  The  sand  above  the  seaweed  was  clean 
and  yellow  with  a  scatter  of  shells  on  it,  but  in  the 
seaweed  there  were  broken  barrel  staves  and  bottles 
and  grapefruit  skins. 

Kik  and  George  walked  back  to  the  automobile 
for  the  umbrellas.  The  sand  rasped  under  their 
shoes.  It  was  dry  and  hot  to  touch. 

"George,  I'm  going  to  take  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings." 

"That's  a  good  idea.  As  soon  as  we  get  the 
umbrellas." 

"And  we  can  paddle." 
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"You  can  paddle." 

''Please,  forget  that  you're  a  man  of  the  world 
and  paddle  with  me/* 

''We'll  have  lunch  first/' 

Kik  did  not  hear  him.  She  had  run  ahead.  She 
took  the  umbrellas  from  the  car,  and  they  returned 
to  the  beach  and  drove  the  umbrellas  into  the  sand 
above  the  hamper.  George  located  a  station  on  the 
radio,  and  soon  they  had  music  from  New  York. 
They  ate  their  lunch  silently;  Kik  watched  the 
white  wings  of  the  sails  which  drifted  over  the 
ocean. 

There  was  a  man  in  a  motor  boat,  emptying 
lobster  pots  near  the  rocks.  The  putting  of  his 
motor  sounded  above  the  hotel  music  and  the 
waves.  He  hauled  the  dripping  green  scummed 
lobster  pots  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  if  there  were 
no  lobsters  in  them,  he  dropped  them  back  and  they 
sank  with  a  swish. 

"He's  not  getting  many  lobsters,**  said  George 
through  a  mouthful  of  salad. 

Kik  only  smiled  over  her  shoulder  at  him  and 
scrutinized  his  face  lazily.  They  looked  at  each 
other  a  long  time. 

After  lunch  they  undid  their  shoes  and  kicked 
them  off  and  put  their  stockings  into  them,  so  that 
they  could  paddle  and  wash  the  glasses.  Kik  began 
searching  for  shells  and  starfish  but  she  was  too 
torpid.  She  stood  where  her  toes  sunk  into  the  sand 
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and  the  water  rippled  over  her  feet,  and  lifted  her      ^ 
face  to  the  sun. 

*'rm  so  happy,  George.  Come  here  and  stand  in 
the  water  and  turn  your  face  up  to  the  sun." 

''Promise  not  to  poke  me." 

"I  promise." 

"It's  not  much  fun.  Fd  rather  go  and  lie  down 
under  the  umbrellas." 

"George  is  sleepy." 

"I  am  not." 

"Yes,  you  are." 

"I  like  your  eyes,"  he  said. 

Kik  looked  quickly  at  her  feet.  "And  my  skin  is 
as  white  as  the  cream  cheese  in  the  cheese  box." 

"Are  you  ever  serious,  Kik?" 

"  'Move  down  one  place,'  said  the  Mad  Hatter  to 
the  March  Hare.  Avant  Marmaduke,  my  lover  calls  ,, 

me  cheese."  Kik  reached  down  for  a  handful  of  sand  \\ 

and  let  it  sift  through  her  fingers.  "Oh,  Rocquefort, 
wherefore  art  thou,  Rocquefort." 

"Henceforth  I'll  not  be  Rocquefort." 

"That's  not  very  funny." 

"I  thought  that  was  the  cream  of  wit,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"If  that's  the  cream,  God  help  the  skim  milk. 
Have  you  read  the  'Plastic  Age'?" 

They  lay  down  in  the  circles  of  shade  beside  the 
radio.  A  voice  was  lecturing. 

"Turn  that  off,"  said  Kik. 
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The  radio  dials  glanced  with  sunlight  as  George 
regulated  them. 

The  ocean  shimmered  beyond  the  breaking 
waves.  A  boy  was  running  along  the  beach  in  his 
bathing  suit.  Kik  dusted  the  sand  from  her  hands 
and  relaxed  in  the  warm  shade. 

*Tm  so  comfortable,  George.  Never  mind  about 
the  radio.  When  there's  sunshine,  I  forget  that 
there*s  rain,  too.'* 

**What*d  you  say?*' 

*1  was  only  talking  to  the  birds.  I  always  talk  to 
the  birds  and  the  animals  and  sometimes  for  want 
of  anything  else,  I  talk  to  the  bedpost.*' 

**l  bet  that's  instructive." 

"Even  bedposts  can  be  human.  I'm  so  comfort- 
able. George,  dig  your  fingers  down  into  the  damp 
sand  underneath." 

'It's  cool,  isn't  it." 

''We  must  go  home  soon." 

The  sand  had  changed  from  blinding  yellow  to 
gray,  and  there  were  shadows  in  it  for  the  sun  was 
no  longer  directly  above.  It  dropped  slanting  rays 
over  the  sand  and  the  ocean.  The  waves  were  not 
breaking;  they  curled  up  neatly  and  splashed,  as  if 
someone  were  stirring  the  edge  of  a  tremendous 
pool.  The  sails  on  the  green  blue  water  moved 
slowly,  scarcely  filling,  and  the  air  was  so  still  that 
they  could  hear  the  gulls  squawking  beyond  the 
headland  of  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  beach. 

Kik  lay  with  her  fingers  in  the  damp  sand,  while 
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George  collected  the  enamel  picnic  plates  and  the 
glasses  and  forks  and  the  empty  thermos  bottles  and 
packed  them  into  the  hamper  and  buried  the  papers. 

''George,  you're  an  angel  to  do  that." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  love?"  He  did  not  turn 
from  the  hamper. 

**I  don't  know  much  about  love.  I  don't  go  to  the 
theatre.  I  did  love  the  stable  boy  once  although  I 
used  to  fight  with  him.  I  don't  know  many  girls  and 
boys  of  my  age.  I  went  to  a  dance  in  London  with  a 
boy  and  he  took  me  out  on  a  balcony  overlooking 
Hyde  Park  but  I  told  him  it  was  too  cold.  I  don't 
know  much  about  love,  but  I  know  a  beautiful  story 
of  a  queen  who  laid  eggs.  She  laid  eggs  on  New 
Year's  day." 

"It's  swell  to  be  in  love." 

"Don't  say  swell,  George." 

He  reached  for  Kik's  hand,  but  she  dug  it  deeper 
into  the  damp  sand  and  leaned  wistfully  towards 
his  face.  A  bird  squawking  above  the  umbrellas 
interrupted  the  correspondence  of  their  eyes.  Kik 
shook  the  sand  from  her  dress  and  stood  up. 

"Pack  the  radio,  George." 

"Do  you  want  to  go?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kik. 

"Let's  stay  awhile  longer." 

"No,  we  must  go."  She  folded  one  of  the  um- 
brellas. "Mother  wanted  to  take  you  to  the  country 
club  for  tea.  She'll  be  angry." 

"I'll  drive  fast.  Everything  is  packed." 
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**You  carry  the  hamper.  I  can  carry  these/*  She 
put  the  umbrellas  over  her  shoulder.  *1  hate  to  go.** 

"I  do,  too.'* 

"We  can  come  again.**  Kik  plodded  through  the 
sand  after  him.  She  was  mischievous.  * 'These  um- 
brellas are  so  light.  The  sky  is  so  clear.  The  sea  so 
beautiful.  The  grass  is  so  green  and — and — ** 

"And  what?'* 

"And  the  paint  on  the  hamper  is  so  bright  and, 
George,  you  may  like  my  eyes,  but  I  love  the  back  of 
your  head.  Don*t  turn  around.  Remember  that 
we're  late  for  tea,  If  you  put  down  the  hamper,  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again.'* 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  wall  paper  of  Brand's  room  was  motion- 
less gray.  A  print  of  Alexander  attacking  the 
Persians  hung  over  the  fireplace.  It  was  an 
eighteenth  century  print;  the  paper  was  the  color 
of  manuscript.  There  were  several  hundred  men 
drawn  in  the  picture.  They  had  metal  head  guards 
and  long  legs.  There  was  a  battalion  of  Alexander's 
soldiers  charging  up  the  bank  of  a  river.  The 
Persians  stood  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  riders 
were  blowing  their  trumpets,  and  the  centurions 
were  strapping  on  helmets  and  shields.  The  men 
were  fighting  face  to  face.  In  a  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture rode  Alexander  on  a  black  stallion.  The  print 
was  entitled  "Virtus  omni  obice  maior."  "Virtus 
omni  obice  maior"  was  written  at  the  base  of  the 
print  in  three  languages  and  italicized  over  Alex- 
ander's spearhead. 

Brand  stood  looking  at  the  picture  as  he  flossed 
his  teeth.  He  wondered  whether  Alexander's  sol- 
diers, winning  because  of  their  virtue,  had  enjoyed 
the  victory  as  much  as  the  Persians  had  enjoyed  the 
vices  which  had  weakened  them  to  defeat. 

"I  don't  know  which  army  I  would  join.  Vir- 
tuous people  are  pleased  with  others'  virtues  and 
wicked  people  are  pleased  with  their  vices."  He 
drew  the  floss  between  his  front  teeth  meditatively. 
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He  threw  the  dental  floss  into  the  waste  basket 
and  went  through  the  hall  to  Kik's  room.  There 
was  a  small  iron  knocker  nailed  on  her  door.  Before 
Brand  knocked  he  paused  and  leaned  against  the 
door  jamb.  He  heard  Kik  singing. 

'1  want  to  be  happy  but  I  can't  be  happy  'till 
I  make  you  happy,  too.** 

*1  want  to  be  happy  but  I  can't  be  happy  'till 
I  make  you  happy,  too." 

*1  want  to  be  happy  but  I  can't  be  happy  'till 
I  make  you  happy,  too." 

'1  want  to  be  happy  but  I — " 

Brand  knocked. 

**Come  in,"  said  Kik  removing  her  stocking  feet 
from  the  dressing  table  to  turn  around.  She  had  a 
novel  in  one  hand  and  a  half-eaten  peach  in  the 
other.  "Hello,  Brand." 

"Hello." 

"I  was  singing,"  she  said. 

"Yes.  I  thought  you  were." 

"Last  night  I  dreamed  that  I  went  to  England  in 
a  swanboat  and  all  my  hair  fell  out.  I  think  I  ate 
too  much  dinner  and  got  the  colly- wobbles." 

"You  sing  well." 

"Yes." 

"You  should  take  lessons." 

"I  sing  like  a  crocus.  I  just  close  my  eyes  and  open 
my  mouth.  Have  you  seen  George?" 

"He's  waiting  for  you  at  the  stable.  Aren't  you 
going  riding?" 
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**Yes.  I  didn't  mean  to  keep  him  waiting.  One  of 
my  riding  boots  stuck  and  I  got  tired  trying  to  pull 
it  on  so  I  sat  down  to  rest.  I  started  reading  this 
book,  and  I  began  to  sing,  and  then  you  came  in." 
She  placed  the  peach  on  the  corner  of  the  dress- 
ing table. 

"Can  I  help  you  with  the  boot?  Where  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Kik  answered.  "I  threw  it.  It 
must  have  landed  somewhere." 

"By  this  time.  Did  you  throw  it  out  the 
window?" 

"Mary  was  out  there,  and  she  said  she'd  bring  it 
up.  I  ought  to  be  punished.  The  boot  might  have 
hither." 

"  'Virtus  omni  obice  maior.'  It  wouldn't  have 
hurt  her,  she's  a  good  woman.  What  did  you  say 
to  her?" 

"I  said,  'Mary,  look  in  the  flower  bed.  Is  that  a 
riding  boot?  I  think  it  is  a  riding  boot.  I  can't 
imagine  how  it  got  there.  Will  you  bring  it  up  to 
me,  please?'  I'll  see  if  it's  at  the  door  now.  Yes,  it's 
here." 

Kik  handed  the  boot  to  Brand  and  held  up  her 
foot. 

He  drew  on  her  boots  for  her,  and  took  a  large 
natural-straw  hat  from  the  closet  and  crammed  it 
on  her  head. 

"That  doesn't  look  pretty.  I  want  to  look  pretty 
for  George.  Please  give  me  time  to  make  myself 
pretty." 
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*1*11  beat  you  downstairs/* 

**You  will  not/*  Kik  was  frantically  trimming 
her  hair  under  the  hat. 

**On  your  mark,  get  set,  go/' 

^Tm  not  ready  yet,'*  said  Kik.  Holding  down 
the  wide  yellow  brims  of  the  hat  so  that  they  would 
not  catch  in  the  doorways,  she  raced  after  him. 
*'You  had  a  head  start.'* 

**You  were  vain,**  Brand  called  back. 

**Wait  for  me.*'  She  leaped  down  the  stairs  three 
steps  at  a  time.  * 'You've  won.  I  don*t  want  to  race 
all  the  way  to  the  stable.** 

''George  is  waiting.** 

"I  know,**  she  answered  as  she  overtook  him  and 
caught  his  arm.  "Don't  run  any  more.  Why  didn't 
you  come  down  to  lunch  today?** 

"I  was  asleep.  Have  you  entertained  George?" 

"Yes.  I  showed  him  the  pigs  one  after  another.  I 
like  him.  I  like  him  very  much.  His  ears  curve  on  his 
head  like  little  shoehorns.  Have  you  noticed?" 

"No.** 

"How  long  have  you  known  him?**  asked  Kik. 

"Not  very  long.** 

"Where  does  he  came  from?*' 

"I  think  he  lives  in  the  west/' 

"Does  he  like  me?** 

Brand  laughed.  "Why  don't  you  ask  him?" 

"I  shall." 

George  was  calling  to  them  from  the  paddock.  He 
sat  on  the  fence  swinging  his  legs. 
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**Yve  been  waiting  a  long  time.'*  He  stepped 
down  from  the  rail  to  meet  them.  They  walked  arm 
in  arm  to  the  stable. 

The  groom  led  our  Kik's  mare  and  *Tleet/'  a 
black  hackney  with  white  hocks.  The  mare  threw 
up  her  head  and  danced  when  she  came  into  the 
yard.  John  jingled  the  bit  to  quiet  her  and  held  the 
stirrup  as  Kik  mounted.  George  was  lengthening  the 
stirrup  leathers  on  'Tleet's'*  saddle. 

*'Tenth  hole,  sir?"  said  the  groom. 

"Yes,  I  guess  that's  right." 

"Brand,  what  are  you  going  to  do  this  after- 
noon? Why  don't  you  come  with  us?"  Kik  asked 
as  she  arranged  the  reins  between  her  fingers.  "Let 
her  go,  John.  Feel  the  girth  and  see  if  it's  tight 
enough." 

"No,  thanks." 

"Sorry  you  won't  come,"  said  George. 

Brand  patted  "Fleet's"  neck.  The  horse's  black 
hair  shone  as  if  it  had  been  polished.  He  stamped 
his  forefeet  to  drive  away  the  flies  which  buzzed 
about  on  their  greenlight  wings. 

"See  you  later." 

"So  long." 

The  gravel  crunched  under  the  horses'  feet  as 
they  left  the  yard. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

AMONG  the  trees  there  were  the  sounds  which 
make  the  silence  of  a  wood  profound,  the 
sound  of  the  wind  sifting  through  the  pine 
branches  like  the  sound  of  distant  waves  and  the 
twitter  of  small  birds  and  the  rustle  of  leaves 
and  the  crackle  of  bark  under  a  squirrel's  claws  and 
the  creak  of  a  dead  branch  and  the  caw  of  the  crows 
in  the  highest  trees.  The  smell  of  pine-needles  turn- 
ing to  earth  rose  from  the  ground. 

There  were  fallen  pine-cones  among  the  pine- 
needles.  The  small  ones  were  tight  and  round  and 
the  large  ones  were  open  like  blossoming  flowers. 
They  crackled  when  Brand  stepped  on  them. 

The  woods  were  a  disorder  of  light  and  shadow. 
Sunlight  came  unexpectedly  through  the  branches 
onto  the  dark  tree  trunks  and  the  moss  and  the  ferns. 
A  valley  of  ferns  grew  in  the  shadow  of  a  large 
hemlock  tree  and  each  frond  was  like  a  green  Chi- 
nese flame. 

Brand  brushed  a  mosquito  from  his  arm.  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  dried  branch  and  broke  the 
twigs  from  it  and  used  it  for  a  walking  stick. 

There  was  a  rotted  stump  beside  the  path.  The 
bark  was  covered  with  moss.  He  tore  off  a  strip  and 
the  moldering  wood  crumbled  in  his  fingers.  It  was 
dry  and  red.  He  poked  it  with  the  stick,  and  as  the 
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wood  fell  away,  ants  swarmed  from  the  tree  trunk. 
They  ran  out  over  the  pine-needles  and  the  leaves 
and  up  his  stick.  Some  of  them  dragged  eggs  in  their 
claws.  Some  of  them  ran  in  circles  and  returned  to 
the  stump.  Some  of  them  disappeared  into  the 
ground.  Brand  waited  until  there  were  only  a  few 
running  in  and  out  of  the  holes.  Then  he  replaced 
the  bark. 

In  a  gap  beyond  the  trunks  of  the  pine  trees,  there 
was  a  patch  of  blueberry  shrubs  and  sweet  fern  and 
oak.  He  went  through  a  tangle  of  branches  to  the 
clearing,  lifting  aside  the  thorned  branches  with  his 
stick.  He  picked  a  leaf  of  sweet  fern  and  rubbed  it 
between  his  fingers. 

As  he  stood  looking  through  the  young  oaks  into 
the  shade  beneath  the  pine  trees,  he  saw  a  movement 
in  the  grass.  There  was  a  tree-toad  hopping  at  his 
feet.  It  had  spots  on  its  back  and  on  its  head.  It  was 
poised  and  alert  for  a  minute,  then  it  hopped  away. 

Brand  followed  it  and  watched  it  crawl  under  a 
stone. 

He  heard  a  chickadee  and  he  looked  up  through 
the  pattern  of  green  and  gold  leaves.  The  hemlock 
branches  were  like  soft  matted  wire.  He  saw  the 
chickadee  darting  and  dodging  above  him  in  the 
tree.  Its  notes  were  as  clear  as  a  thin  brown  stream. 

He  crossed  a  bed  of  moss  and  his  shoes  sank  into 
it  and  he  stopped  to  feel  it  with  his  hands.  As  he 
bent  down  he  saw  ants  and  minute  red  spiders 
crawling  in  it.  He  did  not  know  there  was  so  much 
activity  in  the  woods.   He  saw  a  chipmunk  run 
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through  the  tracery  of  ferns  and  two  small  butter- 
flies drifting  in  a  ray  of  sunlight.  A  wasp  buzzed 
over  the  moss  and  flew  into  the  dark  of  the  ever- 
greens. There  were  thrushes  and  chickadees  and  song 
sparrows  in  the  trees  about  him.  He  could  not  see 
them  but  he  could  hear  them. 

The  woods  were  warm  and  overgrown.  Moss 
and  ferns  and  lily-of-the-valley  grew  thickly  on 
the  ground.  And  there  were  clusters  of  blueberry 
bushes  and  young  trees  where  the  woods  opened  to 
the  sunlight. 

Brand  came  to  a  small  dry  brook.  It  was  filled 
with  soggy  leaves  and  branches.  On  the  edges  there 
were  mushrooms  and  ferns  and  skunk-cabbage  with 
thick  shiny  leaves. 

He  jumped  over  the  brook.  The  ground  was  wet 
on  the  other  side  and  he  stepped  from  hummock  to 
hummock  until  he  reached  a  stone  wall  which  had 
been  built  as  a  boundary  line  through  the  woods. 
The  wall  was  overgrown  with  vines  and  briars. 
The  rocks  were  covered  with  a  loam  of  pine-needles. 
He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  rocks  and  leaned  on 
the  branch  which  he  had  been  carrying  and  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve. 

A  plant  of  columbine  had  grown  in  a  crevice  be- 
tween the  stones.  He  broke  off  a  single  flower  and 
put  it  in  one  of  the  buttonholes  of  his  shirt. 

''People  should  not  seek  pleasure  in  the  usual 
sense,"  he  thought.  "They  should  seek  composure 
of  their  minds  and  bodies.  They  should  come  into 
the  woods.** 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  horses  cantered  as  far  as  Green  Hill 
where  Kik  turned  the  mare  into  a  bridle  path 
over  the  hill.  There  were  trees  on  both  sides. 
The  horses  jerked  their  heads  back  and  forth  from 
the  martingales  and  wrinkled  their  flexible  skins  to 
keep  off^  the  flies.  Their  shoes  clicked  on  the  rocks 
in  the  pathway.  George  and  Kik  did  not  speak. 
They  rode  single  file  pushing  aside  the  branches 
and  ducking  under  the  trees  that  listed  over  the 
path.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  Kik  stopped  the  mare 
to  look  at  the  view. 

"This  horse  has  a  good  mouth/*  said  George. 

Kik  did  not  answer.  She  looked  at  the  land- 
scape of  woods  and  stony  hills  and  fences  below 
her. 

**Isn*t  it  warm/'  he  said. 

"Will  you  cut  me  a  branch  to  drive  the  flies 
from  the  horse's  head?'* 

"Sure.** 

She  watched  his  face  as  he  cut  a  branch  from  an 
oak  tree.  He  gave  it  to  her  and  drew  himself  into 
the  saddle  again. 

They  looked  at  each  other  suddenly  and  she 
filled  her  lungs  as  if  she  were  breathing  him  in. 
Then  she  touched  her  heels  to  the  mare  and  started 
down  the  hill.  The  trees  were  glazed  with  sun- 
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light.  They  rode  to  the  end  of  the  path  and  came 
to  a  dirt  lane.  The  mare  began  to  canter.  George 
urged  his  horse  up  beside  her  so  that  he  would  not 
have  the  dust  in  his  face.  They  cantered  together 
by  the  fields  and  the  farmhouses.  Collie  dogs  ran 
out  and  barked  about  the  horses  heels.  They  passed 
a  silo  in  a  field  where  two  farmers  were  mowing 
hay,  and  pastures  with  cows  in  them,  and  children 
who  rubbed  their  smudged  little  mouths  and  stared 
after  the  horses. 

Kik  pressed  her  straw  hat  onto  her  forehead. 

**This  hat  is  too  big/*  she  thought.  "How  much 
wood  could  a  woodchuck  chuck  if  a  woodchuck 
were  in  love?  Fm  glad  George  doesn't  talk.  I  do 
love  him." 

''When  we  stop  cantering  Fm  going  to  kiss  her,** 
George  was  thinking  as  he  rode  beside  her.  **F11  be 
damned  if  I  don't.  If  she  leans  this  way  I  can 
reach  her.*' 

The  road  circled  into  a  grove  of  trees.  There 
were  shafts  of  sunshine,  shining  through  the 
branches  onto  the  ground  and  the  dusty  bushes  be- 
side the  road. 

It  was  an  oak  wood,  grown  up  in  a  swamp  and 
there  were  lone  dark  trunks  of  pines  pushing 
through  the  leaves,  and  spreading  their  branches  of 
ragged  needles  far  over  the  other  treetops.  Kik  drew 
the  mare  to  a  walk  as  they  came  into  the  shade.  The 
horses  were  hot  from  cantering;  there  was  lather 
on  their  necks,   and  about  their  girths  and  their 
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hind  legs.  The  sweat  darkened  their  coats  and 
dripped  from  them.  George's  horse  chewed  on  his 
bit  and  flung  specks  of  froth  in  the  air  each  time  he 
shook  back  his  head. 

"Fm  surprised  that  your  hat  doesn't  come  off," 
said  George. 

"I  shouldn't  have  worn  it." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  carry  it  for  you?''  He  held 
out  his  hand  but  the  mare  shied  away. 

"Whoa  girl."  Kik  stroked  the  mare's  shoulder 
and  then  wiped  her  hand  on  her  breeches.  "No, 
George." 

"Will  you  ride  with  me  tomorrow?" 

"I  will  ride  with  you  until  we  reach  the  other 
side  of  the  world." 

"Will  you?" 

"But  you  can't  kiss  me  now,  George,"  she  said. 

She  slapped  her  horse  with  the  reins.  The  mare 
reared. 

The  dust  eddied  behind  them  as  they  galloped 
through  the  wood.  It  settled  slowly  onto  the  bushes. 

"Do  you  want  to  kiss  me,  George?" 

"Kik." 

" the  licentious  things  some  rabbits  do," 

she  mocked  and  pulled  in  the  reins.  "Be  careful. 
There's  a  slope." 

The  horses  thrust  out  their  heads  and  blew  as 
they  were  drawn  into  a  trot.  The  heat  dripped 
from  their  wet  coats.  The  nostrils  of  the  mare  were 
dilated.   The  horses  trotted  down  the  slope  and 
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began  to  canter  again,  pounding  the  loose  clay  of 
the  road. 

They  were  passing  an  Italian  truck  farm  with 
fields  of  neat  celery  and  pea  vines  and  ocean  green 
young  corn.  The  laborers  straightened  up  from 
their  work  to  look  at  them.  The  men  wore  overalls 
and  the  women  had  handkerchiefs  tied  under  their 
chins.  A  little  boy  shouted  to  them  and  waved  his 
hand. 

Kik  waved  to  him. 

*'Nice  little  boys/'  she  commented  '*if  they  only 
blew  their  noses.  See  the  oxen?" 

She  pointed  out  the  two  animals  ploughing  on 
a  hillside  beyond  the  cornfield. 

George  guided  'Tleet*'  out  of  a  rut.  He  did  not 
look  at  the  oxen. 

*'Dear  George/*  said  Kik,  *'you  may  kiss  me 
later.  See  the  oxen.'* 

**Yes,  I  see  *em.** 

"Don't  be  sullen.** 

*'I  wasn't  sullen,**  he  smiled. 

''George,  you  were  punishing  me  with  hard 
thoughts.*' 

*1  didn*t  mean  to  be  sullen  if  I  was.** 

*'l  don't  believe  you." 

"I'm  sorry." 

"Are  you?** 

"I  am.  Honestly  I  am,  Kik.** 

She  looked  intently  at  the  mare*s  ears. 

"Fm  sorry.  I  didn*t  mean  to  be  sullen.*' 
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He  realized  that  she  was  laughing. 

"George,  I  love  you."  Kik  stopped  the  mare  and 
slid  from  the  saddle.  "Get  down  George  and  kiss 
me." 

"Not  here,  Kik,  that  man  over  there  with  the 
oxen  can  see  us." 

"I'm  waiting." 

He  sprang  from  the  horse  and  slung  the  reins 
over  his  arm — when  he  let  her  go  she  grasped  the 
mare's  bridle  and  stood  weakly  looking  at  him. 
She  wanted  to  sink  to  the  ground,  but  she  did  not. 
One  of  her  hands  fluttered  about  the  reins. 

"Don't  kiss  me  again,  George,"  she  said.  He  took 
her  frightened  hand  and  helped  her  into  the  saddle. 

"I  won't,  Kik.  There  you  are.  Take  up  your 
reins." 

"Don't  let  go  my  hand,  George." 

"Arc  you  all  right?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  I  didn't  know — " 

"Are  you  all  right?" 

"I'm  all  right,  thank  you.  Get  on  your  horse.  I 
feel  so  weak,"  she  thought  touching  her  fingers  to 
her  mouth.  "I  feel  so  weak  and  unhappy." 

"Are  you  sure  you're  all  right,  Kik?  I'd  blame 
myself  if  anything  happened  to  you." 

"Of  course  not,  dear  George,  come  on." 

They  galloped  back  past  the  fields  and  the 
laborers  and  up  the  slope,  and  through  the  woods, 
where  the  horses'  hoof  beats  resounded  among  the 
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trees,  and  past  the  silo,  and  the  pastures,  and  the 
farmhouses  to  the  foot  of  Green  Hill. 

The  winded  horses  walked  up  the  hill.  Kik  did 
not  stop  to  look  at  the  view.  Steadying  the  mare 
down  the  steep  path  and  holding  to  her  hat  for 
fear  it  would  be  brushed  off  by  the  trees,  she  rode 
in  front  of  George. 

They  met  William  on  the  avenue  coming  from 
the  piggery.  He  was  carrying  a  pail. 

* 'Hello,  Daddy,"  said  Kik.  The  warmth  and 
gallop  had  brought  the  color  into  her  cheeks  again. 
No  one  would  have  known  that  she  was  not  the 
same  metal  Kik. 

*'Did  you  have  a  good  ride?*' 

''Yes,  we  went  over  Green  Hill." 

"How  far  did  you  go?" 

"As  far  as  the  truck  farm,"  said  Kik.  "What 
have  you  been  doing?" 

"Fve  been  with  the  pigs.  Won't  you  and  George 
come  over  tomorrow  and  see  the  new  litter  I  told 
you  about?  I'm  going  to  put  them  out  in  the 
pasture  tomorrow." 

"I'd  like  to  see  them,  wouldn't  you,  George?" 

"Yes.  How  many  are  there?" 

"Eleven.  She  lay  on  three  after  they  were  born. 
She  was  feverish  at  farrowing  time  and  the  man 
didn't  give  her  enough  water,  and  she  got  restless. 
They're  the  healthiest  litter  of  pigs  I've  ever  had." 
William  trudged  along  beside  the  horses,  rattling 
his  pail. 
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''What's  the  pail  for?" 

"I've  been  feeding  the  pigs  chopped  rye  soaked 
in  water,  and  some  damned  fool  broke  the  faucet  at 
the  pig  pens  so  I  had  to  go  to  the  stable  for  water. 
I  don't  know  who  did  it." 

"The  sun  is  setting,"  said  Kik  sadly.  "I  wonder 
if  it's  scared." 

"Tell  your  mother  I  won't  be  in  for  dinner.  I 
have  to  finish  with  the  pigs." 

The  sun  was  behind  the  pine  trees.  It  shone  a 
liquid  gold  over  the  woods  and  the  fields. 

"Nice  sunset,"  George  remarked. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  scared." 


CHAPTER  X 

KIK  went  upstairs  after  dinner  to  write  in  her 
notebook. 

* 'George  and  Brand  are  leaving  tomorrow. 
George  is  leaving  tomorrow.  I  have  been  so  happy 
with  him.  I  can't  bear  it.'*  She  said  to  herself,  *1 
can't  bear  it.'* 

Jastida  was  playing  the  piano  in  the  music  room. 
She  did  not  play  well.  She  had  no  time.  Her  fingers 
stumbled  and  slipped  onto  the  wrong  keys.  She  did 
not  remove  her  foot  from  the  loud  pedal.  But  she 
concealed  her  inability  by  acting;  she  flourished  her 
elbows  and  kept  time  with  her  head  and  smiled  at 
Mr.  Random  who  sat  beside  her  on  the  piano  bench 
and  talked  to  her  although  she  could  not  hear  what 
he  said  because  she  was  playing  so  loudly. 

"Listening  to  music  is  either  a  sensual  or  an 
intellectual  occupation/'  Mr.  Random  shouted. 

She  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  she  nodded. 

"What's  the  name  of  that  piece?" 

"What?"  She  stopped  playing  because  she  could 
not  talk  and  play  at  the  same  time. 

"What's  the  name  of  that  piece?" 

"Chopin's  'Polonaise.'  "  She  began  to  sort  the 
sheets  of  music  on  the  rack  before  her.  Her  fingers 
wandered  in  scales  over  the  piano  until  she  had 
selected  another  piece. 
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''Give  me  a  cigarette,  Ranny." 

"You  smoke  a  great  deal,  don't  you?'* 

"Do  I  really?" 

"My  father  used  to  smoke  three  cigars  an  hour 
when  he  went  loaching.  You  could  see  the  vapor 
from  his  cigar  in  midair  over  the  lake  where  he 
fished."  Mr.  Random  continued  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  piano. 

William  crossed  the  room  to  them,  steadying 
himself. 

"I've  got  to  go  to  the  pig  pens,"  he  said. 

"What  for?"  asked  Jastida. 

"One  of  the  sows  has  quinsy.  I  want  to  go  and 
look  at  her." 

"What's  quinsy?" 

"I  think  it's  suppurative  tonsillitis,"  said  Mr. 
Random. 

"It's  tommy-rot." 

"I'm  going  over  now." 

"You  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  You're 
drunk.  I  won't  have  you  go  out  when  you're 
drunk." 

"But  I've  got  to  go  and  look  at  her.  I'll  be  right 
back." 

"Send  one  of  the  men." 

"I  ought  to  go  myself." 

"Oh,  keep  still."  The  diamonds  and  the  emeralds 
on  Jastida's  bare  arms  flashed  as  she  hit  a  chord. 

"What  d'you  say?" 

"I  said,  keep  still.  Go  and  sit  down." 
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William  returned  to  his  chair  and  drank  another 
"creme  de  menthe/' 

"I  can  see  him/'  said  Jastida,  * 'wandering  over 
to  the  pigpens  at  this  time  of  night.  William  irritates 
me.  Perhaps  he  does  it  unintentionally  but  he 
irritates  me.  Ranny,  you*  re  the  only  one  that  seems 
to  understand  me." 

She  stood  up,  like  a  birch  reflected  unevenly  in 
the  stream  of  the  polished  floor.  Her  skin  was  white 
and  artificial.  Her  hair  fitted  closely  to  her  head, 
it  was  bound  into  a  small  knot  at  the  nape  of  her 
neck.  She  rested  her  hand  on  Mr.  Random's 
shoulder.  He  was  so  close  to  her  that  he  could  see 
where  the  hair  was  shaved  under  her  arm. 

"Shall  we  have  a  game  of  poker,  George?"  she 
called  across  the  room.  *'Will  you  play  poker?  No, 
I  forgot  you're  waiting  for  Kik.  She  went  up  to 
write  in  her  notebook.  She'll  soon  be  down.  Brand, 
will  you  play?" 


Kik  turned  back  a  page  and  read  what  she  had 
written.  She  erased  a  word  and  wrote  a  sentence  in 
the  margin,  and  read  the  page  aloud. 

Note  214 

**I  want  to  be  perfect  for  George.  I  love  him.  I 
want  to  make  him  happy.  I  want  to  be  perfect  for 
him. 

'When  I  am  with  him  there  is  no  time,  and  when 
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I  am  not  with  him  I  think  of  time  only  as  the 
distance  between  our  meetings. 

''When  I  am  not  with  George  I  am  alone.  I  am 
afraid.  I  am  not  often  afraid.  I  was  never  afraid 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  have  only  been  afraid 
once  before. 

"I  was  getting  on  my  pony  at  the  hunting  stables 
in  Aire.  The  clouds  in  the  sky  were  low  and  dark. 
It  was  drizzling.  And  as  the  man  fastened  the 
leading  rein  to  my  pony's  bridle,  two  great  gaunt 
horses  trotted  by  with  a  wagon.  There  was  a 
dreadful  smell.  It  was  the  smell  of  decay.  It  was 
the  smell  of  decayed  things  under  rocks.  It  poisoned 
the  air.  I  was  afraid  because  the  smell  was  so  dread- 
ful. There  was  a  skinned  carcass  in  the  wagon  to 
feed  the  hounds.  And  when  the  dogs  caught  the 
smell,  they  began  to  howl  and  whine,  and  I  was 
afraid. 

"I  have  not  been  afraid  since  then.  But  now  I  am 
afraid,  when  I  am  not  with  George.  I  love  George.*' 

She  repeated  to  herself,  "Dear  George,  dear 
George."  She  sighed  and  dreams  came  into  her  eyes. 
Her  body  relaxed.  She  sat  there  thinking  of  George 
until  the  pages  of  her  notebook,  rustled  by  the 
evening  air,  drew  her  attention.  She  picked  up  the 
book  and  read  the  first  page. 

Note  2 
*'I  have  just  finished  eating  my  apple  tapioca.  I 
like  it.  Mother  is  pasting  fresh  colored  stamps  into 
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her  stamp  folios.  Mademoiselle  is  reading  aloud  to 
me  from  "Pelleas  and  Melisande/'  Brand  has  gone 
out  and  father  is  drinking  whiskey  and  soda  to 
make  his  hair  shine. 

''Mr.  Random  is  coming  for  dinner.  Mother  is 
still  putting  in  stamps.  I  can't  watch  her  lick  her 
fingers.  I  ate  too  much  apple  tapioca.*' 

Note  7 
**The  only  wrinkles  I  have  are  from  smiling,  but 
I  have  a  bruise,  where  Thomas  knocked  into  me 
with  his  rake.  I  was  standing  on  a  path  near  the 
stable,  counting  the  dead  pine  trees  which  should 
be  cut  down.  I  had  counted  to  eighteen  and  a  blue 
jay  flew  into  the  trees.  I'd  been  counting  on  my 
fingers.  I  love  to  count  on  my  fingers,  and  when  I 
saw  the  blue  jay  I  forgot  which  finger  I  had  stopped 
on.  And  suddenly  I  was  hit  behind  and  there  was 
Thomas  blushing  to  his  ears  and  rubbing  the  end 
of  his  rake.  He  was  so  embarrassed  that  I  had 
to  laugh,  and  I  said,  'Thomas,  are  you  drunk?* 
Father  always  tries  to  take  off  his  shoes  and  falls 
into  the  fireplace  when  he  is  drunk.  And  he  laughed 
and  blushed  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  watching 
the  blue  jay  and  that  he  hadn't  noticed  me,  and  he 
hoped  I  wasn't  hurt,  and  I  felt  of  myself  and  said, 
'No,  I'm  not  hurt,'  and  he  walked  on  quite  happy. 
And  now  I  have  a  bruise.  It's  yellow  and  black  and 
when  I  touch  it  I  say  'ouch.'  And  when  I  try  to 
bend  over  I  can't  bend  over,  like  the  poppies  in  the 
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receptacle  on  the  diningroom  table.  And  it*s  awk- 
ward when  I  drop  anything  before  people.  I  have  to 
sidle  onto  the  floor  to  reach  it.'* 

Kik  smiled  and  looked  at  the  wall  before  her. 
**That  wasn't  long  ago,"  she  thought.  **I  wish  I 
had  bruises  now." 

She  turned  over  a  page. 

"A  mouse  beside  a  chiffonier 
Is  very  small  and  docile 
But  standing  near  a  baby  ant 
Its  size  becomes  colossal." 

Note  8 

**I  wrote  Marionne  a  letter  full  of  funny  pic- 
tures. I  meant  them  to  be  funny  because  their  cook 
has  just  died.  God  bless  me.  I  sneezed.  Marionne 
always  says  "Dieu  T'benisse."  She  never  sneezed 
but  she  could  spit  much  further  than  myself." 

Kik  turned  to  the  middle  of  the  book. 

Note  158 
"I  am  not  happy  so  I  know  that  I'm  growing." 

Note  159 

"I  have  slept  well.  The  strange  path  of  night 
leads  to  morning. 

"After  breakfast  the  sun  came  out  and  I  went  into 
the  garden  to  see  the  flowers.  I  walked  beside  the 
flower  beds  listening  to  the  bees.  They  were  large 
soft  bees.  Their  hind  legs  were  covered  with  pollen. 
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Some  of  them  were  almost  too  heavy  to  fly.  I  picked 
a  white  peony  and  walked  around  the  fountain 
until  lunch  was  ready. 

"At  lunch  I  did  not  talk  because  there  was 
company.  Mother  has  told  me  not  to  talk  when 
there  is  company.  I  forgot  when  the  salad  came  in 
and  I  remarked  that  the  shrimps  in  the  lettuce 
looked  naked  and  unborn  and  mother  raised  her 
eyebrows  as  if  she  were  a  goddess  examining  a  wet 
puppy.  And  the  lady  said,  'What  did  she  say? 
What  did  she  say,  Jastida?' 

"I  did  not  speak  again." 

Note  200 
* 'Victor  Hugo  said  God  was  'conception  folle'  or 
'mystere  sublime.'  " 

Note  201 

*'Last  night  I  heard  Mary  Garden  sing  in  'Judith* 
at  the  Opera  House.  My  feet  got  wet  in  the  snow 
because  father  parked  the  car  on  Huntington  Ave- 
nue and  today  I  have  a  sore  throat.  The  doctor  came 
to  see  me.  He  tied  a  knot  in  his  handkerchief  so  that 
he  would  remember  to  send  me  throat  tablets.  There 
was  already  a  knot  in  one  corner  to  remind  him  of 
a  bottle  of  sherry  for  an  old  lady.  I  hope  he  gets 
the  knots  mixed — " 

Kik  closed  the  book.  'Tm  not  very  happy.  I  need 
George.  I  need  George  whenever  I'm  not  with  him." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  sky  had  become  deeper.  There  was  an 
evening  star  in  the  west.  It  glimmered  as  if  it 
were  going  out.  The  light  from  the  sunset  had 
not  yet  faded.  The  trees  were  dark  and  still. 

George  closed  the  screen  door  behind  him  as  he 
and  Kik  came  from  the  house. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  waiting,  George.'* 

*'You  weren't  long." 

*'I  was  writing  in  my  notebook.''  Kik  twisted 
off  a  spray  of  honeysuckle  which  grew  on  the  hedge. 

They  were  walking  down  the  lawn. 

"Yes,  your  mother  told  me." 

"Smell  this  honeysuckle.  I  read  over  some  of  the 
notes.  That's  why  I  was  so  long." 

"It  doesn't  matter." 

"Dear  heart."  She  held  up  the  flower.  "Smell 
this,  George." 

He  touched  it  with  his  lips,  and  she  moved  it  up 
to  his  nose. 

The  grass  was  soft  under  their  feet.  They  strolled 
by  the  hedges  and  the  evergreens  and  the  flower  beds 
to  the  pool  at  the  end  of  the  lawn. 

"It's  getting  dark,"  said  George  adjusting  the 
corner  of  the  handkerchief  that  stood  out  from  his 
pocket. 

"Yes,  do  you  see  the  stars?" 
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'*How  many  do  you  see?" 

**There  are  too  many  to  count/* 

'I'm  sorry  there  isn't  a  moon/* 

"But  stars  are  enough/*  she  said. 

*'Sure/* 

''George/* 

"Yes.  Kik.** 

"May  I—** 

"What  is  it?**  asked  George. 

"I  want  to  hold  your  hand.** 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  may  never  see  you  again.** 

"Don't  say  that,  George.'* 

"Please,  let  me  kiss  you." 

"I  just  want  to  hold  your  hand  to  make  sure  you 
are  there  when  I  hear  your  voice.  Give  me  your  hand 
George.  I  love  you.  Don't  kiss  me  tonight.  Let  us  be 
simple  like  the  stars  and  the  pool  and  we  can  hold 
each  other*s  hands.  Don*t  you  understand?  You 
must  understand.**  Kik  tightened  her  fingers  over 
George*s  hand. 

"Don't  you  understand?** 

"No.  but  if  you*d  rather  not.** 

"You  must  understand.  I  love  you.  I  would 
rather  kill  you  than — if  you  were — it's  hard  to 
tell  you.  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  want  you  to  be 
pure.  You  don't  understand.  I  am  trying  to  explain. 
I  can't  explain  to  you,  George.  I  love  you.  Don't  let 
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go  my  hand;  don't  ever  let  go  my  hand.  I  love 
you." 

"I  understand." 

*'I  love  you,  George."  She  loosened  the  tenseness 
within  her,  and  it  flowed  out  through  the  clear  warm 
dusk.  Clusters  of  stars  had  appeared.  The  evergreens 
were  black  against  the  sky. 

Kik  and  George  stood  beside  the  pool  and  looked 
at  the  stars  reflected  in  it.  The  croak  of  a  frog  rose 
from  the  water  and  Kik  laughed. 

"He's  lonely." 

"We'll  scare  him  if  we  talk." 

"Yes,  George."  Her  voice  was  hushed  with  a 
note  of  yearning. 

The  bull  frog  made  a  sad  twang.  Kik  sat  down 
on  the  stone  rim  and  dropped  the  fingers  of  her 
free  hand  into  the  pool  and  splashed  the  water. 

"You'll  scare  him  away,"  said  George. 

"I  don't  care." 

"I  don't  care  either." 

"How  low  we're  speaking." 

A  bird  flew  out  from  the  trees  above  them  and 
skimmed  over  the  pool,  chirping  as  it  went. 

"What  kind  of  a  bird  was  that?"  George  knelt 
beside  Kik.  They  could  see  the  forms  of  each  other's 
faces  in  the  thin  blue  light. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Didn't  it  go  quickly?" 

"Yes." 
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*'Arc  you  cold?"  he  asked. 

*lt*s  not  cold  here.  Vm  happier  than  I  have  ever 
been  before,  dear  heart.  Let's  stay  here.** 

*'We*ll  stay  as  long  as  you  want.  Don't  move. 
Fm  sorry  I  was  leaning  against  your  foot." 

They  sat  in  the  dark  without  speaking.  Inside 
them  both  was  the  suffering  of  tenderness.  The 
frog  began  his  deep  twang  again.  The  stars  glistened 
into  the  pool. 

**Why  is  it?  Oh,  why  is  it,  dear  George?" 

He  did  not  answer  her.  He  pressed  her  hand. 

*'Why  do  we  have  to  go  back  to  life  after  this, 
George?  Shall  we  go  in  now?" 

**We  don't  have  to  go  yet.  You  don't  want  to 
go,  do  you?" 

**George,  I  love  you."  Kik's  voice  was  softly 
harsh.  "I  don't  want  you  to  leave  tomorrow.  I 
can't  bear  it." 

**l  have  to  go,  Kik." 

**l  can't  bear  it,"  she  said. 

**l  have  to  go." 

**Yes,  you  have  to  go,  but  we  are  together  now, 
you  and  I  and  the  frog.  Is  he  as  sad  and  as  happy 
as  we  are?  I  can  see  your  face  in  the  dark,  my  angel, 
because  I've  looked  at  it  so  often.  I  shall  always 
remember  your  face." 

"Will  you?" 

"Yes." 

The  breaths  of  their  voices  were  mingled 
together. 
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'*I  see  a  light  in  your  face/' 

**I  love  you,  George.  I  love  you.'* 

"It  comes  and  goes." 

"Don't  hold  my  hand  so  hard,"  she  murmured, 
"you  will  break  my  fingers." 

"I  see  the  light  in  your  face  when  you  are  very 
near  to  me." 

"I  shall  always  love  you."  Kik  felt  over  the  grass 
for  the  sprig  of  honeysuckle.  She  lifted  it  to  her 
mouth  and  then  dropped  it  into  the  water.  It 
floated  there.  "Are  you  happy?" 

"I  am,  Kik." 

She  bent  over  the  water. 

"Don't  fall  in,"  said  George. 

"Shall  we  drown  ourselves?" 

"No,  Kik." 

"You've  been  kind  not  to  kiss  me,  George." 

"I  understood — " 

"I'm  glad  you  did." 

"Do  you  love  me?"  asked  George. 

"My  angel.  I  shall  always  call  you  my  angel." 

"Say  it  once  more." 

"No — later." 

"Please  once  more." 

"I  love  you,  my  angel." 

In  the  house  someone  turned  on  a  light,  which 
shone  over  the  lawn  from  the  second  story  win- 
dows, and  spread  shadows  under  the  trees.  Kik 
sighed  as  if  their  interlude  were  ended. 
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"Is  that  your  mother's  room?"  asked  George, 
changing  his  position  on  the  cool  lawn. 

"Yes." 

"She's  turning  on  all  the  lights." 

"The  stars  were  enough."  She  drew  her  hand 
from  George's  hand. 

"Yes,  they  were — " 

"Why  is  it  that  we  have  to  be  so  unhappy  when 
we  are  most  happy?" 

"Can't  I  make  you  happy?" 

"Oh,  George,"  Kik  cried  softly.  He  took  her  hand 
again.  "Do  you  feel  the  breeze  on  your  face?  That's 
how  I  love  you." 

"Do  you?" 

"Look,  Mother's  turning  out  the  lights.  We'll 
be  alone  again." 

"You  and  I,  Kik." 

"You  and  I,  George." 

The  soft  breeze  which  was  Kik's  love,  blew  in 
their  faces.  Neither  of  them  spoke,  until  the  voice 
of  Morton,  calling  "Miss  Kik"  from  the  terrace, 
disturbed  them. 

Morton  came  to  the  railing.  "Miss  Kik,  are  you 
there?" 

"Do  we  have  to  answer  him?"  asked  George. 

"I  wonder  what  he  wants." 

"Are  you  there.  Miss  Kik?  Mr.  Random's  going 
home.  Madam  sent  me  out  after  you." 

"We'll  be  right  in,  Morton.  Has  mother  gone  to 
bed?" 
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"Yes.  I'm  going  to  take  Mr.  Hardcastlc  upstairs 
now.  Will  you  wait  in  the  hall,  Miss,  'til  I  get  him 
up?" 

"Is  he —  Thanks,  Morton/' 

"I'm  sorry,  Kik,"  said  George. 

"You  dear  George.  I  don't  mind.'* 

"Does  he  get  drunk  often?" 

"Yes." 

The  night  around  them  was  like  an  agate.  George 
stretched.  Kik  watched  his  outline  against  the  sky. 
A  star  gleamed  above  his  shoulder.  She  remem- 
bered a  song  she  had  heard  at  a  dinner.  "My  love  is 
there.  I  can't  help  it.  What  can  I  do?  You  see  I 
can't  help  it  and  neither  can  you."  She  would 
have  repeated  it  to  George  but  it  was  useless  to  talk. 
When  he  had  stretched  she  took  his  arm,  and  they 
went  towards  the  house. 

As  he  opened  the  screened  door  for  Kik,  she 
smiled  at  him. 

"Go  in  before  all  the  mosquitoes  get  into  the 
house,"  he  said. 

"Did  they  bother  you  last  night?" 

"There  were  some  in  my  room." 

"Mosquitoes  shouldn't  have  children." 

"You  change  when  I  see  you,"  said  George  as 
they  listened  in  the  hall,  while  Morton  helped  Mr. 
Hardcastle  upstairs. 

"Do  you  still  love  me?" 

"Do  you  still  love  me?"  answered  George. 

"My  George — we  can  go  into  the  library  now." 


CHAPTER  XII 

YOU'RE  socialistic/*  Mr.  Random  was  saying 
to  Brand.  **Do  you  believe  in  government 
owned  factories  and  direct  taxes  and  national 
institutions?" 

"Yes.'' 

*'Do  you  believe  in  equality  of  men?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  men  will  ever  be  equal?" 

'*No,  I  don't/'  said  Brand.  "No  evolution  or 
civilization  will  make  men  equal,  but  I  think  that 
the  standards  of  living  conditions  must  be  raised." 

"Communism,  and  bolshevism,  and  slaughter. 
Communism  is  the  root  of  all  the  red  agitation  in 
our  present  society  in  America  and  in  England  and  in 
France  and  Germany.  It's  the  reds  who  are  trying 
to  smash  all  the  ruling  corporations.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  support  Communism  when  you 
know  that  it  is  destroying  the  institutions  and  the 
guidance  of  the  upper  classes?" 

"Communism  is  destroying  the  institutions  of 
capital  rule,  which  has  improved  the  upper  classes 
of  society  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  classes." 

"A  barbarous  revolution  of  ignorant  people  will 
never  bring  progress."  Mr.  Random  took  his  cigar 
from  his  mouth.  "Take  Russia,  for  example.  It  is 
the  most  backward  country  of  today.  The  people  of 
Russia  hav^  \indermined  themselves/' 
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"They  arc  progressive,  Ranny.  They're  bringing 
up  their  rears  as  Olive  Schreiner  urged  us  to.  I'll  tell 
you  a  story  of  hers  about  humanity  and  progress. 
There  was  a  god,  riding  in  the  sky,  and  he  came  to 
a  planet  and  he  stopped  and  he  saw  a  great  hand- 
some woman  standing  in  a  plain.  The  plain  was  hot 
and  dusty.  At  a  distance  there  were  valleys  and 
mountains  and  rivers  and  trees  and  flowers,  but  the 
woman  remained  in  the  plain;  and  the  god  asked 
her  why  she  didn't  go  to  the  valleys  and  the  rivers 
instead  of  standing  on  the  hot  sand,  for  he  saw  that 
she  was  strong.  And  she  lifted  her  garment  from 
her  legs  and  showed  them  to  him,  and  they  were  cut 
and  chained  to  the  ground.  She  said,  'My  legs  won*t 
move,  so  I  beat  them  and  chain  them  down  to 
punish  them.'  And  the  god  said,  'Why  don't  you 
break  off  the  chains  and  heal  the  wounds  and  nour- 
ish your  legs  until  they  are  as  beautiful  and  strong 
as  your  arms  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  go  to  the 
rich  land  in  the  valleys?' 

"The  woman  was  humanity.  It's  the  savages  and 
the  slaves  and  the  laborers  and  the  poor  people  who 
arc  humanity's  legs,  and  we  chain  them  and  beat 
them  to  force  what  strength  they  have  to  us,  to  the 
head  and  the  shoulders  and  the  arms  of  humanity. 
We  only  prevent  our  legs  from  carrying  us  to  the 
land  in  the  valleys.  That's  what  Olive  Schreiner 
meant  by  'bringing  up  our  rears.'  Russia  is  bringing 
up  her  rears.  She  is  breaking  away  the  chains  of  re- 
ligion and  of  tyranny  and  ignorance  from  the  work- 
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ing  people.  She  is  educating  them.  She  is  teaching 
the  poor  people  to  read  and  write  and  understand. 
She  is  not  doing  it  well,  but  she  is  doing  it  in  the 
only  way  that  she  knows  how  to  do  it,  Russia  was  a 
feudal  country.  And  now  the  people  are  free.  In  this 
country  we  have  only  the  mistakes  of  Communism 
shown  to  us.*' 

**What  we  know  of  Communism  is  representa- 
tive of  Communism/'  said  Mr.  Random. 

*'No,  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Ranny.  We  are 
shown  only  the  mistakes  of  Communism  because  it 
threatens  big  business,  and  big  business  controls  all 
means  of  information.  We're  seldom  told  of  the 
new  education  and  progress  of  industry." 

**But  where  is  the  education  and  where  are  the 
achievements  of  the  upper  classes,  of  the  classes  who 
formerly  ruled?  Their  achievements  have  been 
wiped  out." 

"What  achievements?"  asked  Brand. 

**Their  arts  and  their  industries  and  their 
institutions." 

''Don't  you  think  that  they  will  be  replaced 
by  better  and  more  universal  industries  and 
institutions?" 

'1  doubt  it." 

* 'Capitalism  will  rise  again,  but  it  will  be  state 
capitalism." 

"And  the  classes  will  rise  again." 

"But  the  plane  will  be  higher.  If  we  knew  the 
truth — it  is  difficult  to  know  the  truth.  Communism 
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is  misrepresented  to  us.  Many  social  conditions  are 
misrepresented  to  us.  We  are  misled  by  newspaper 
and  moving  picture  and  radio  propaganda.  For  their 
own  interests  business  men  blind  themselves  and  the 
people  so  that  they  won't  see  the  truth.  They  cover 
the  chains  on  humanity's  legs  with  a  garment." 

''Communism  leads  to  the  leveling  of  men."  Mr. 
Random  tapped  the  ashes  from  his  cigar.  "There 
can  never  be  equality." 

"No,  not  equality.  You  don't  see  what  I  mean. 
We  must  raise  the  living  conditions  of  the  under 
man.  His  living  conditions  include  not  only  the  food 
he  eats  and  the  house  he  lives  in,  but  his  opportunity 
for  education  and  recreation  and  the  development 
of  his  soul.  You  are  afraid  that  class  distinction  will 
be  erased  if  we  raise  the  standards  of  the  lower 
classes.  But  it  will  help  us  to  raise  our  standards. 
When  the  poorest  man  is  a  progressive,  civilized 
individual,  we  may  reach  the  land  in  the  valleys. 

"And  some  day  the  poorest  man  will  be  pro- 
gressive and  civilized.  Consider  the  lowest  order  of 
men  in  an  advanced  country  today  and  the  lowest 
order  of  men  in  an  advanced  country  six  hundred 
years  ago.  And  compare  the  progress  of  the  serf  with 
the  progress  of  the  upper  classes.  We've  hindered  the 
progress  of  the  lower  classes." 

"What  have  you  done?"  asked  Jastida,  as  she 
came  into  the  room.  "Is  William  still  here?  What 
has  he  been  doing  since  I  left?" 

"He  has  been  listening  to  us,  Mother." 
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"He  doesn't  even  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  You're  monstrous,  William." 

William  sat  in  an  armchair  beside  the  poker 
table.  His  face  was  red  and  his  motions  were  slow. 
When  he  raised  his  hand  to  the  ash  tray  or  to  his 
glass,  it  moved  as  if  he  were  working  determinedly 
to  finish  one  action  at  a  time.  He  fumbled  with  his 
glass.  His  stupor  was  slow  and  dignified.  He  did  not 
know  he  was  drunk. 

Jastida  sat  down  with  her  back  to  him. 

**Shall  we  go  on  with  the  game?"  she  asked  Mr. 
Random.  She  centered  herself  on  him.  She  offered 
him  her  dark  eyes  each  time  she  spoke  to  him.  **l 
couldn't  find  Kik  and  George  anywhere.  I  thought 
they  were  up  in  the  study  and  I  wanted  to  surprise 
them  and  see  what  they  were  talking  about.  But 
they're  not  in  the  house.  I  sent  Morton  to  call  them. 
They  must  be  in  the  garden.  They'll  be  in  right 
away,  Ranny,  I'm  sorry  you  have  to  leave  so 
early." 

* 'Under  the  circumstances  I  think  I  ought  to 
leave." 

* 'Ranny,  dear,"  Jastida  laid  her  hand  on  his 
sleeve,  "William  will  soon  go  to  bed." 

"Father  often  drinks  too  much,"   said  Brand. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  speak  to  him,  Brand." 

"Will  you  have  another  cigar,  Ranny?" 

"You  can't  play  poker  with  us,"  Jastida  said  to 
William.  "Understand  that." 
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"I  ccrtainly'll  play  poker  if  you  do."  He  spoke 
slowly.  "My  own  house.  Whose  deal?" 

'*I  won't  play  with  you." 

"Don't  make  a  scene." 

"What  can  I  do  with  him?  My  God  in  heaven, 
it's  enough  to  drive  me  insane.  Ranny,  pass  me  the 
cards,  it's  my  deal." 

Some  of  the  poker  chips  were  stacked  thought- 
fully according  to  colors;  others  lay  scattered  on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  William  took  up  a  chip  and  lay  it 
down  and  placed  another  on  top  of  it  and  another 
and  then  forgot  them.  He  looked  at  the  cards  that 
were  dealt  him,  with  his  eyelids  sagging.  Jastida  did 
not  toss  her  chips  into  the  pot.  She  pressed  them 
down  tensely. 

"How  many  does  the  dealer  anti?" 

"Two  chips." 

She  left  her  cigarette  beside  William's  hand  while 
they  were  playing,  and  it  burned  him.  He  sucked 
the  side  of  his  hand  and  refused  to  deal  until  Jastida 
kicked  him  under  the  table. 

"Don't  kick  me,"  he  said. 

"It's  your  deal." 

"You  did  that  on  purpose." 

"It's  your  deal,"  Jastida  shrugged  a  shoulder 
strap  into  position. 

"Shall  I  deal  for  him?"  asked  Brand. 

"No,  let  him  make  a  fool  of  himself." 

"He  will  drop  them." 

"Never  mind." 
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"Put  Up  your  chips,  father/' 

"My  handkerchief  on  the  floor,  Ranny/'  said 
Jastida.  "Thanks.  Anti,  William,  do  you  hear? 
Ranny  is  waiting  for  you.  If  you  only  knew  how 
vile  you  were.  You  have  to  anti  two  chips,  you 
dealt.*' 

William  placed  his  chips  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  As  he  drew  back  his  arm  he  upset  an  ash  tray 
into  Jastida's  lap. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said  dully. 

Jastida  picked  the  tray  and  the  burnt  cigarette 
stubs  and  the  matches  from  her  dress  and  brushed 
the  ashes  onto  the  floor. 

"Don't  you  hit  me,"  said  William. 

"Ranny,  I'm  going  upstairs.  Will  you  wait  until 
Kik  and  George  come  in?  She  wanted  to  thank  you 
for  the  book  you  brought  her.  And  George  is  leav- 
ing tomorrow,  you  know.  Brand  is  leaving,  too.  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  have  them  go." 

"I've  had  a  splendid  time,  Jastida,  I'm  coming 
down  again  next  week,"  said  Mr.  Random. 

"I  shall  see  you  then.  Brand,  tell  Morton  to  take 
your  father  to  bed.  Don't  stay  up  too  late,  dear." 

"No,  Mother." 

Brand  rang  for  Morton.  "You  ought  to  go  to 
bed,  Father.  Morton'll  help  you.  Did  you  find  Miss 
Kik,  Morton?" 

"Yes,  sir.  They're  coming  in  as  soon  as  I  get 
Mr.  Hardcastle  up.  They're  in  the  hall." 
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"You're  going  to  sleep  in  the  dressing  room  to- 
night, Father.** 

The  butler  lifted  William  by  his  elbow  and 
guided  him  from  the  library.  William  scopped  and 
swore  on  the  landing.  When  he  had  faltered  up  the 
stairs,  Kik  and  George  came  in.  They  brought  the 
smell  of  fresh  air  and  mown  grass  into  the  room. 
The  pupils  of  their  eyes  were  small  because  they  had 
been  in  the  dark.  Their  faces  were  cool. 

Kik  caught  Mr.  Random's  grey  hair.  **Why  did 
you  let  my  father  get  drunk?  You  should  have  taken 
his  glass  away.  Tomorrow  he'll  be  as  disagreeable 
as  though  he  had  spent  a  night  in  an  upper  berth 
with  his  rubbers  on.*' 

"Is  that  the  way  to  treat  a  poor  old  man?  I  don't 
understand  domestic  life." 

Kik  jerked  the  bristles  of  his  grey  hair.  ''George 
and  Brand  are  laughing  at  you." 

"Let  go." 

"I  won't." 

"You're  pulling  my  hair  out  by  the  roots." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"You  heard  what  I  said." 

"I  wasn't  listening." 

"Stop  it." 

"Pull  out  his  mustaches,  too,"  suggested  Brand. 

"I'll  get  angry." 

"It's  not  good  for  your  liver." 

"Let  go,"  shouted  Mr.  Random.  "You  have  all 
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conspired  against  me.  What  do  you  want  my  hair 
for?  It's  not  thick  or  glossy/' 

*1  want  it  for  a  souvenir.  I  shall  make  a  wreath 
of  it.'' 

''Before  and  After." 

^Please,  let  go." 

Kik  sat  down  dreamily  on  the  bench  beside 
George.  Her  arm  touched  his.  He  moved  closer  to 
her  until  he  could  feel  her  breathing,  until  he  could 
feel  her  arm  rising  and  falling  on  the  other  side  of 
his  tweed  jacket.  An  undercurrent  came  into  her 
voice  when  she  spoke. 

*lt  was  nice  of  you  to  bring  me  that  book  about 
your  firm.  You  are  very  much  like  the  man  in  the 
first  chapter  who  gave  the  Indians  colored  beads  in 
exchange  for  real  estate.  He  was  a  'tall  upright  man 
with  steel  grey  hair  and  mustaches.'  He  confused  the 
Indians  when  he  talked  because  he  was  so  educated. 
He  gave  them  a  string  of  yellow  beads  for  the  north 
shore  and  a  string  of  blue  beads  for  the  south  shore." 

''The  book  was  wasted  on  you." 

"No,  it  wasn't.  It  was  a  revelation.  I  know  how 
to  deal  with  business  men  now." 

"How  do  you  deal  with  business  men?" 

"I  pull  their  hair  if  they  have  any,  and  I  bite 
their  ears  if  they  haven't." 

"I'd  better  go  before  you  start  to  bite  my  ears." 

"You'd  better  go  anyway,"  laughed  Kik. 

They  walked  to  the  front  door  with  Mr. 
Random,  and  stood  on  the  steps  and  watched  the 
headlights  of  his  automobile  flash  down  the  avenue. 


Part  II 
DAY  AND  NIGHT 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BRAND  was  reading  "The  Chronicles  of  New- 
gate" in  the  gray  light  of  the  winter  after- 
noon. Automobile  horns  honked  at  the  corner 
of  the  cold  street  outside.  The  janitor  of  the  domi- 
tory  had  turned  on  more  heat  and  the  radiator 
whispered  and  clinked  with  sounds  of  boiling,  as 
it  warmed  the  room.  There  were  three  prints  of 
steeple-chasing  on  the  oak-paneled  walls  and  a 
square  maroon  carpet  on  the  floor.  The  bookcases 
were  almost  lost  in  the  dusk  of  the  paneling. 

"As  for  Damiens  ....  He  had  been  fastened 
down  upon  a  platform  by  iron  gyves,  one  across  his. 
breast,  the  other  just  above  his  thighs;  his  right 
hand  was  then  burnt  with  brimstone.  He  was 
pinched  with  red  hot  pincers,  after  which,  boiling 
oil,  molten  wax,  rosin,  and  lead  were  poured  upon 
his  wounds.  His  limbs  were  next  tightly  tied  with 
cords,  a  long  and  protracted  operation;  four  stout, 
young,  and  vigorous  horses  were  attached  to  the 
cords,  and  an  attempt  made  to  tear  his  limbs 
asunder,  but  only  with  the  result  of  extending  his 
joints  to  a  prodigious  length,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  horses  by  cutting  the  prin- 
cipal sinews  of  the  sufferer.  Soon  after  the  victim 
expired." 

Brand's   roommate  came  out  of  the  bedroom, 
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buttoning  his  shirt.  He  was  young  and  reserved. 
His  eyes  were  reserved;  they  were  fearless  and  shy. 
He  was  only  nineteen. 

He  finished  buttoning  his  shirt.  *'You  oughtn't  to 
read  in  that  light.*' 

*'l  know  it." 

**Bad  for  your  eyes." 

"Listen  to  this."  Brand  read  from  the  book. 
**The  Sultan  Dechned  cut  men  in  the  middle, 
through  the  diaphragm,  thus  causing  them  to  die 
two  deaths  at  once." 

* 'Where  did  you  get  the  book?" 

''We  have  to  read  it  for  collateral  work  in 
history.  A  bellyache  must  have  been  a  pleasure  after 
Sheffington's  gyves." 

"Yes."  Roy  smiled. 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  so  dark." 

"You'd  better  put  on  the  light." 

"I  will." 

The  roofs  of  the  buildings  had  disappeared  into 
the  heavy  sky  above  them,  and  a  wind  went  coldly 
up  and  down  the  street.  It  flicked  at  the  window. 

"The  ice'll  be  all  right  tomorrow,  if  it  doesn't 
snow,"  said  Brand,  fitting  "The  Chronicles  of  New- 
gate" into  the  bookcase. 

"Yes,  we  have  a  practice  game  on  Thursday,  at 
the  Arena." 

"Is  Jackson  going  to  play?  He  came  around 
after  lunch  to  speak  to  you." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?" 
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"He  sprained  his  ankle.  I  don't  know  how  he  did 
it.  It  didn't  look  swollen  at  all." 

"Too  bad." 

Brand  turned  on  the  light  of  a  reading  lamp.  The 
light  drove  out  the  chill  grayness  that  was  changing 
into  night.  A  warm  color  rounded  up  the  room. 
Brand  stood  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  watching  Roy- 
tie  his  shoe  laces. 

"Are  you  going  out  tonight?"  asked  Roy  as  he 
tightened  the  knots. 

"No,  I  want  to  finish  the  Nietzche." 

"Will  it  do  you  any  good?" 

"No.  We  know  too  much  already  that  isn't 
worth  knowing,"  Brand  said.  "I  have  so  much  left- 
over knowledge  which  is  useless,  I  often  feel  that 
I  need  fresh  air." 

Roy's  gray  eyes  looked  up.  He  rested  his  elbows 
on  his  knees.  "Studies  always  make  me  feel  that  I 
need  fresh  air.  You  haven't  been  home  for  a  long 
time,  have  you?" 

"You  see,  father  stays  at  'Green  Forest'  most 
of  the  time,  and  there  are  always  guests  in  town  at 
the  apartment.  I  can't  be  alone  unless  I  go  into  the 
bathroom  and  lock  the  door." 

"I  haven't  seen  Kik  since  last  April.  How  is  she?" 

"She's  fine." 

"I  like  Kik." 

"Do  you,  Roy,"  he  said  without  asking.  He  went 
to  the  window  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
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leaned  against  the  jamb  and  stared  out  at  the  smoke 
of  the  cold  night,  which  blew  past  the  street  poles. 
While  he  was  watching  the  automobiles,  a  roadster 
stopped  by  the  sidewalk.  "George  is  coming  up;  his 
car's  outside.*' 

"George  is  all  right." 

"Sure  he's  all  right.  I  like  him." 

Brand  laughed  when  he  heard  him  knock.  After 
he  had  spread  his  chemistry  book  on  the  desk  with  a 
fountain  pen  and  a  notebook,  he  opened  the  door. 

"Hello,  George.  How  are  you?  Come  in  and  sit 
down." 

"Hello,  Brand.  How's  the  boy?"  George  tipped 
his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head  and  took  off  his  fur 
coat  and  slung  it  onto  a  ch^ir.  "  'Lo,  Roy."  He 
rubbed  his  hands  because  he  was  cold.  "Listen,  if 
you  guys  are  busy,  I  won't  bother  you.  Is  that 
chemistry  you're  doing?" 

"Yes,"  said  Brand,  "but  stick  around  for  five 
minutes,  anyway.  I  was  just — matches  on  the  book- 
case. You  did  pretty  well  in  the  track  meet  last 
week,  didn't  you?  Why  are  you  smoking?" 

"Oh,  I'm  all  shot.  I  had  to  lay  off  track." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  jump  this  Saturday?" 
asked  Roy.  He  had  retreated  into  himself,  but  he 
showed  it  only  in  his  eyes.  "And  you  did  well  in  the 
last  meet.  I  wasn't  there;  we  had  hockey  practice, 
but  I  heard  about  it.  Brand  told  me." 

"I  never  jumped  so  damned  well  before,"  George 
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said,  "but  what's-his-name,  big  chief  blow-in-the- 
pants,  you  know  the  guy  I  mean,  what's-his-name, 
says  that  I  ought  to  have  got  up  that  high  long  ago. 
Hell — I  was  made  to  jump.  I  got  the  build.  I'd  like 
to  bust  some  records."  He  sat  down  on  the  couch 
and  stretched  his  long  legs. 

"How  long  will  you  have  to  lay  off?" 

"I  dunno,  Brand,  this  Spring  may-be.  It  was  a 
good  meet.  On  my  last  jump  I  did  six  feet  some- 
thing— let's  see.  I  don't  remember.  Boy,  I  felt  great. 
A  guy  doesn't  do  that  every  day." 

"No,  George."  Brand  listened  to  him,  leaning 
against  the  window,  with  his  face  towards  the 
street. 

"Too  bad  you  can't  jump  Saturday,"  said  Roy. 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry.  We  haven't  got  many  good  high 
jumpers." 

Roy  changed  the  subject.  "How'd  Jackson 
sprain  his  ankle?" 

"I  didn't  know  he  had  sprained  his  ankK" 
George  emptied  his  cigarette  ashes  into  his 
trousercuff. 

"He  was  out  practicing  yesterday." 

"You're  playing?" 

"Yes." 

George  inhaled  and  blew  the  smoke  out  through 
his  nose.  He  was  speculative.  "Brand,  will  you  do 
me  a  favor?  I  came  around  to  ask  you." 
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''Anything  at  all/'  The  window  pane  was  cold 
when  he  touched  it  with  his  fingers.  The  glass 
blurred  around  the  edges  of  them  from  the  warmth. 
He  waited  for  George  to  continue,  but  no  one  spoke 
so  he  erased  the  mist  from  the  window  and  came 
back  to  the  fireplace.  "What  can  I  do  for  you, 
George?** 

"It's  this  way.  I  asked  Kik  to  go  to  a  show  with 
me  tonight.  I  asked  her  a  long  time  ago,  and — well 
I  forgot  all  about  it.  You  see,  it  was  so  long  ago  and 
I  haven't  seen  her  since  and  any  way  I  forgot  about 
it.  I  told  Janice  I'd  take  her  out  to  the  new  road 
house  on  the  Providence  Road.  Have  you  been  out 
there  yet?  It's  a  pretty  keen  place.  I  bet  the  new  car 
can  make  it  in  half  an  hour." 

"Less  than  half  an  hour,"  said  Brand. 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  situation,  your  sister  and — 
Christ,  I  oughtn't  to  ask  you,  but  I  wanted  you  to 
call  her  up.  You  could  explain  to  her."  She  was 
only  a  name  to  George.  He  had  seen  her  only  once 
since  the  summer-filled  morning  when  he  left 
"Green  Forest."  She  had  held  his  hand  for  so  long 
that  it  was  warm  and  moist  when  she  let  go,  to  wave 
a  branch  of  acacia  after  him.  He  threw  his  cigarette 
butt  at  the  fender.  "You  don't  mind,  do  you, 
Brand?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"You  know  what  to  say.  And  I  can  explain  to 
her  the  next  time  I  meet  her.  You  don't  mind?" 
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''Don't  worry/' 

"Thanks  a  lot.  I've  got  to  beat  it  now  and  bor- 
row twenty- five  bucks  from  that  lousy  roommate 
of  mine."  George  stood  up.  "Come  around  and  see 
us  some  night." 

"Like  to,  George." 

"I'm  usually  away  but — " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Roy,  watching  George  as 
he  dug  one  arm  through  his  coat  in  search  of  the 
sleeve.  "More  to  your  left.  Do  you  want  some 
help?" 

"No,  thanks,  got  it  now.  So  long,  Roy." 

"So  long,  George." 

"And  I'm  much  obliged.  Brand." 

"See  you  soon,  George,"  said  Brand,  kicking  the 
cigarette  end  into  the  fireplace  with  the  edge  of  his 
shoe.  "Glad  you  came  in." 

"So  long."  The  door  slammed. 

"George  is  all  right."  Brand  laughed. 

"Yes — "  said  Roy. 

"Shall  we  eat?" 

"Do  you  want  to?" 

"If  it  isn't  too  early." 

"No,  Brand.  I  have  to  put  on  a  necktie  first." 

"There's  no  hurry." 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  club?" 

"Yes.  Remind  me  to  stop  down  stairs  and  tele- 
phone Kik." 

"That  was  darned  inconsiderate  of  George." 
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**She  won't  cdLve/*  said  Brand. 

**That  doesn't  make  any  difference." 

*1  suppose  not.  Get  your  necktie,  Roy." 

"Somebody  ought  to  teach  him  better  manners." 

**Learn  him  manners." 

'I'm  serious." 

**Go  and  get  your  necktie,  Roy." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  chains  of  scats  from  the  doors  to  the 
platform  were  narrow  and  stiff.  The  iron  legs 
had  been  screwed  down  so  that  there  would  be 
no  noise  during  the  lectures.  Feathery  dust  moved 
across  the  floor  and  caught  on  splinters,  as  a  draft 
blew  from  beneath  the  doors;  pieces  of  torn  paper 
lay  under  the  chairs.  It  was  a  shabby  lecture  hall.  It 
had  grown  dull  and  accustomed.  No  one  saw  that 
the  walls  needed  painting,  that  the  ceiling  was 
cracked  and  stained.  There  was  a  mahogany  desk 
on  the  platform  and  a  tin  waste  basket  beside  it. 

A  boy  opened  the  doors  with  a  leisure  elbow.  He 
sat  down  in  the  third  row  and  yawned.  Then  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  sleep. 

The  assistant  switched  on  the  electric  lights  as 
the  students  began  to  arrive.  They  loitered  in  the 
aisles,  talking  to  each  other  and  undoing  their  coats 
and  rubbing  their  cold  hands.  He  wrote  a  notice  on 
the  blackboard.  "Reading  for  this  week  will  be 
in  Blackwall,  pages  80-250.  Outline  of  the  lecture 
syllabus,  page  2.  All  those  who  have  not  handed  in 
their  essays,  please  do  so  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  class,"  and  dusted  the  chalk  from  his  fingers 
when  he  finished. 

*'Have  you  handed  in  your  paper  yet?"  asked 
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George.  He  had  stopped  to  speak  to  Brand  on  the 
way  to  his  seat. 

''No,  I  haven't  written  it.  Did  you  have  a  good 
time  last  night?" 

"Pretty  good/'  said  George,  **We  didn't  stay 
late.  Janice  had  to  take  a  train  for  New  York  this 
morning." 

"Why  are  you  at  class?" 

"Too  damned  many  cuts  lately.  But  I  don't  see 
how  they  can  expect  us  to  go  to  nine  o' clocks  if  we 
aren't  in  bed  until  three  the  night  before." 

"It's  a  hard  life,  George."  Brand  sharpened  his 
pencil  by  stropping  the  lead  on  the  back  of  his  pad. 

"Damned  right,  it's  a  hard  life.  And  I  have 
classes  the  rest  of  the  morning.  Doesn't  this  guy  give 
you  a  pain,  of  all  the  rotten  lecturers?" 

"Dead  as  Plato's  tonsils — " 

The  professor  wore  a  tight  blue  suit.  He  was  a 
short  man,  with  a  fat  face.  A  strip  of  hair  hung  over 
his  forehead  and  he  used  his  handkerchief  a  great 
deal.  He  had  silver  rimmed  glasses. 

"I  met  a  student  last  year — "  He  waited  for  the 
rustle  of  class  to  subside.  "I  met  a  student  last 
summer  in  Texas.  He'd  been  in  one  of  my  courses 
here  at  Harvard.  And  we  began  talking  about  the 
subject.  I  thought  I'd  investigate  and  find  out  how 
much  he  had  retained.  I  said  to  him,  'Whatd'  you 
know  about  the  feelings,  heh?'  and  he  said, 
'There's  hot  and  cold  feeling,'  and  that  was  all  he 
knew  about  it.  The  young  gentleman  had  taken  a 
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complete  course  of  Psychology  and  that  was  what 
he  got  out  of  it.  'Hot  and  cold  feeling/  he  said." 

The  professor  smiled.  "Now,  feelings  aren't  acts 
of  knowing,  not  bodily  movements.  It  used  to  be 
regular  procedure  to  tell  a  class  that  there  was,  be- 
sides feeling,  knowing  and  willing.  First,  there  was 
feeling,  then  knowing  and  then  willing."  He  put 
his  thumbs  into  his  vest  pockets.  "The  technical 
term  for  knowing  is  cognition,  for  feeling  it  is 
affection.  Now,  what  are  some  kinds  of  cognition? 
Let's  see." 

He  took  his  thumbs  out  of  his  pockets.  He  was 
walking  slowly  behind  the  desk.  "Sensing  is  a  kind 
of  cognition.  That's  what  we've  been  talking  about 
for  the  last  week  or  so.  You  miss  things,  you  know, 
if  you  don't  attend  lectures.  Apprehension;  I  see  a 
book  and  I  apprehend  it  to  be  a  book.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple.  Remembering,  I  remember 
where  I  left  the  book — apprehension,  remember- 
ing, and  imagining,  and  reasoning,  they  are  all 
kinds  of  knowing.  They  all  represent  activities,  for 
knowing  is  an  activity."  He  consulted  his  notes. 
"Just  a  minute,  gentlemen.  Here's  something  I  want 
you  to  remember,  I  want  you  to  write  it  down  and 
learn  it.  You  may  have  it  on  an  exam.  Get  it  down 
now.  Knowing  is  an  activity  in  which  the  objects 
of  experience  are,  or  tend  to  be,  referred  to  an  ex- 
ternal world.  Copy  it  down,  and  learn  it.  The  idea 
there  isn't  hard  by  any  means." 
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He  kept  walking  slowly  putting  his  hands  first 
in  one  pocket  and  then  in  another. 

*lf  you  must  yawn,  don't  yawn  right  at  me»  I 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  but  sometimes  you  can  carry 
a  thing  too  far.  When  I  went  to  college,  I  attended 
to  what  was  said.  I  didn't  sit  and  warm  the  chair. 
Let  me  see,  where  was  I?'*  He  paused.  "Gentlemen, 
I  was  talking  about  intellectual  activity,  knowing. 
Knowing  is  monopolized  by  seeing  and  hearing. 
It  is  an  outcome,  for  the  most  part,  of  external 
reference.  You  see  and  you  know,  you  hear,  and 
you  know,  you  taste  and  you  know,  and  so  on. 
An  external  stimulus  brings  all  kinds  of  thoughts, 
of  knowing,  of  imagining.  D'you  get  that?  Fur- 
thermore, knowing  activities  have  definiteness 
which  feeling  activities  haven't  at  all.  When  I  ap- 
prehend a  book,  I  see  it,  there  it  is.  I  can  analyze  it. 
I  have  facts.  Knowing  tends  to  be  definite.  Knowl- 
edge is  definite,  and  knowledge  is  oriented  in  space. 
That  is,  what  you  know  is  somewhere,  and  nearly 
always  at  some  definite  time.  Prob'ly,  it's  the 
definite  time-space  orientation  which  makes  the 
difference  between  knowing  and  feeling." 

He  adjusted  some  papers  on  the  desk.  He  did  not 
hurry;  he  was  a  short  man.  He  had  a  double  chin 
behind  the  ridge  of  his  stiff  white  collar. 

He  continued.  "Feelings,  now  are  conditions 
referring  to  an  individual  rather  than  to  the  outer 
world.  Our  feelings  are  of  ourselves.  You  can  argue 
about  this  if  you  want.  I  am  talking  Psychology.  In 
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Blackwall,  you  will  find  this  emphasized.  I  hope 
you  have  noticed  the  reading  requirement  for  the 
week.  Unless  I  draw  attention  to  it,  at  least  one 
gentleman  in  the  class  will  come  to  me  at  the  close 
of  this  lecture  and  ask  for  the  lesson.  The  reading  is 
in  Blackwall,  pages  80-250.  Knowing  and  feeling 
are  explained  to  you.  You  may  not  enjoy  Blackwall, 
but  you  must  read  it. 

"Now  most  states  which  we  think  of  as  being 
conditions  of  ours,  are  feelings.  That's  essentially 
true  if  they  are  vague,  for  our  feelings  are  vague. 
Internal  instead  of  external,  vague  instead  of  defi- 
nite. Knowing  and  feeling.  Get  this.  It's  important. 
Feeling  is  internal  and  vague.  Knowing  is  external 
and  definite."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  to  make 
stronger  the  sentences.  'Teeling's  internal  and 
vague.  Knowing  is  external  and  definite." 

A  student  dropped  a  pencil  on  the  floor. 

"I'll  give  you  an  example,  seasickness.  Have  any 
of  you  ever  been  seasick?  Seasickness  may  be  very 
intellectual.  You  don't  believe  me,  but  an  in- 
dividual may  introspect  on  it.  He  may  localize 
it.  He  may  define  the  sensation  in  his  head  and  the 
sensation  in  his  stomach.  He  may  say  to  himself. 
'This  sensation — these  sensations  are  merely  re- 
actions to  stimuli.'  Most  individuals,  however, 
don't  bother  to  think  about  it,  they  are  pervaded 
with  seasickness.  That  is  affection,  feeling.  They 
have  no  choice.  They  can't  deliberate.  They  are 
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overcome  with  feeling.  Nausea  then  may  be  intel- 
lectual or  affecting.  There  you  are — ^but  all  of  our 
bodily  activities  can't  be  divided  between  knowledge 
and  affection.  Wundt,  you  remember,  back  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  said  that  there  were 
six  feelings.  Now  they  say,  'yo^'i^^  another,'  that 
there  are  only  two  feelings,  pleasantness  and  un- 
pleasantness. The  six  of  Wundt's  feelings,  strain, 
relaxation,  and  so  on,  can  be  included  in  either 
pleasantness  or  unpleasantness.  How  do  we  explain 
feelings?  There  are  in  the  body  a  multitude  of  sense 
organs.  When  these  are  actuated  they  are  likely  to 
give  us  an  ill-defined  state  called  feeling:  that  is 
Blackwairs  definition.  But — we  can't  speak  of  feel- 
ing as  sense  perception."  The  professor  had  begun 
to  force  his  words  on  the  students  who  sat  before 
him,  copying  notes  and  dully  listening.  The  boy 
beside  Brand  was  reading  a  letter.  Brand  looked  over 
his  arm  at  the  first  page.  "Dearest.  Thank  you  loads 
for  your  last  letter.  I  haven't  answered  it  before,  be- 
cause I  have  been  away,  and  I  just  got  back,  and  I 
haven't  had  time  to  do  anything.  I  haven't  answered 
one  of  my  letters.  Believe  me,  dearest,  I  am  writing 
to  you  first,  because  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do 
without  your  letters  and  I  am  afraid  you  won't 
write  again  because  I  haven't  answered  for  so  long. 
There  is  such  a  lot  to  tell  you.  But,  I  want  to  tell 
you  first  that  I  love  you.  It's  so  hard  to  go  on  living 
when  you  aren't  here,  because  I  get  your  letters  and 
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that  makes  me  wish  for  you  all  the  more,  and  Vm 
just  waiting  for  vacation."  Brand  could  not  see  the 
next  page.  He  thought  grimly,  "an  ill  defined  state 
called  feeling,"  and  turned  back  to  the  professor, 
who  was  speaking  with  perseverance.  He  sat  on 
the  corner  of  his  desk. 

*Teeling  is  caused  by  transmissions  from  the  sense 
organs.  That's  the  sensory  theory.  Write  it  down. 
Then  there's  the  brain  theory.  A  certain  region  of 
the  brain,  the  Thalamus,  is  affected  by  the  stimuli." 
He  explained  that  and  other  theories  of  feeling,  but 
Brand  was  not  listening.  He  contemplated  the  head 
of  the  boy  in  front  of  him.  His  hair  was  flattened  in 
back  where  he  had  slept  on  it.  "He  has  not  brushed 
it.  He  would  have  been  late  for  class?  He  overslept? 
He  had  no  breakfast  this  morning?  But  there  is  no 
need  to  hurry,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
justify  fear.  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  that  in  'Mean- 
while.' We  must  find  happiness  where  we  can.  The 
professor  doesn't  hurry,  he  knows  we  can't  get 
away.  I  wonder  what  he's  talking  about — " 

"Temperament  refers  to  the  average  of  moods. 
A  good  mood  is  a  progressive  mood,  a  plus  mood, 
and  a  bad  mood  is  a  minus  mood.  Now,  an  indi- 
vidual may  have  two  plus  moods  and  seven  minus 
moods,  which  makes  his  temperament  five  minus. 
You  know  yourselves,  there  are  pretty  undesirable 
temperaments.  Some  people — we  would  like  to  kill 
even  their  families."  He  was  ready  to  dismiss  the 
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Students.  *  Ideas  on  temperament  have  changed — 
for  instance,  they  say  we  shouldn't  pick  up  a  baby 
when  he  howls  and  sing  la-di-da  to  him.  We  must 
let  him  howl.  Let  him  howl,  and  he'll  get  poise. 
It's  true.  It  will  make  a  man  of  him,  although  he 
may  never  become  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  by  it.  That's  all  for  today/' 
The  boy  next  to  Brand  folded  his  letter. 


CHAPTER  XV 

AHEAP  of  coals  burned  in  the  fireplace  and 
snapped  with  sparks.  The  flames  moved 
restlessly  over  the  top  of  the  coals. 

Kik  sat  watching  the  fire.  She  had  been  there 
since  six  o'clock,  filing  her  nails  and  poking  deep 
pieces  of  coal  to  make  them  burn.  A  churning  from 
the  automobiles  beyond  the  windows  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue  filled  the  front  rooms  of  the  apart- 
ment. She  rested  her  head  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 
She  had  taken  tickets  at  a  charity  bazaar  all  after- 
noon. She  was  tired;  she  shufiled  her  hands  through 
her  hair.  The  small  flames  bounded  up  and  down 
before  her.  Where  could  George  be?  It  was  so  long 
since  she  had  seen  him — Inside  her,  she  was  always 
waiting  for  George — waiting  to  see  him  again,  to 
hear  him  speak  and  to  see  him  smile.  It  was  difficult 
to  remember  each  day  of  the  week  at  "Green 
Forest."  But  still  she  waited  for  George.  She  pushed 
down  her  cuticles  absent-mindedly  with  the  reverse 
end  of  the  nail-file —  She  did  not  watch  what  she 
was  doing. 

"You  had  better  get  ready  for  dinner."  Jastida 
opened  her  bedroom  door  and  called  down  the  hall, 
with  her  voice  muffled  in  a  towel.  "It's  time." 

"I  don't  give  a  damn,"  said  Kik. 
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''Are  you  there,  Kik?  Did  you  hear  me?  It's  time 
to  get  ready  for  dinner/* 

''Yes,  Mother.  All  right/* 

"Brand  telephoned  that  he  was  coming  at  seven/* 

"That's  good/*  Kik  stretched  her  arms  above  her 
head.  "Oh  dear — ** 

"You're  not  tired,  are  you?** 

"No,  mother,  but  the  bazaar  was  awful/* 

Jastida  came  in  with  her  hands  full  of  small 
boxes  which  she  threw  onto  the  mantel-piece.  "Ring 
for  Morton,  will  you?  And  tell  him  to  light  the 
lamps  and  pull  down  the  shades.  He  ought  to  know 
enough  to  have  it  done.  And  bring  me  the  hand 
mirror  from  the  hall.  I  left  it  somewhere  there.  I 
really  forget  where,  behind  the  statue  perhaps.  I 
hope  I  see  Brand  before  I  go,  if  he*s  not  late.  I  have 
to  leave  soon.** 

"Sorry  you*re  not  here  for  dinner.** 

"Yes,  Vm  sorry,  too,  we  should  have  had  such 
a  nice  time  together.**  She  began  touching  her  eye- 
lids with  a  brown  tube,  rubbing  her  little  finger  on 
them  as  if  they  were  insect  wings. 

"Don*t  put  too  much  on,  Mother.** 

The  butler  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Morton,  will  you  turn  up  the  lights  and  fix 
the  shades,  please?**  said  Kik.  "That's  enough  on 
your  eyelids —  It  isn*t  art  otherwise.** 

"Oh,  keep  still,  Kik.  I  don*t  know  anything 
about  art,  but  I  do  know  what  I  like.** 

"  'So,  madam,*  said  Whistler,  'does  a  cow.*  **  Kik 
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looked  at  the  butler  to  see  if  he  had  smiled.  "The 
reading  lamp,  too,  Morton.'* 

*'Kik,  really  you  don't  seem  to  have  any  respect 
for  me." 

"No?"  She  kissed  her  mother  on  the  chin,  but 
Jastida  frowned. 

"Well,  let  me  get  ready  now.  Fm  in  a  hurry.'' 

"I  won't  bother  you." 

"You'd  better  dress  for  dinner."  Jastida  stood  on 
the  white  bear  skin  among  the  silver  lamps  and  the 
chairs  that  were  made  for  tall  queens. 

"Turn  on  the  radio  before  you  go." 

An  orchestra  was  playing  "The  St.  Louis  Blues." 
Jastida  danced  two  or  three  steps  to  the  head  of  the 
white  bear  skin  on  which  she  sat  down.  She  stared 
into  the  mirror.  Her  hair  had  shades  in  it  such  as 
deep  water  has. 

"Do  you  think  I  look  all  right?  I  didn't  sleep 
very  well  this  afternoon.  I  dreamed  that  Alfred 
went  away  in  a  motor  boat." 

"You  always  look  wonderful.  You  look  as  if 
God  had  tried  to  make  at  least  one  thing  beautiful." 

"What  a  funny  thing  to  say."  Jastida  was 
pleased. 

"Who's  Alfred?" 

"You  often  say  funny  things  like  that." 

"Who's  Alfred,  mother?" 

"He's  a  man  I  know,"  said  Jastida. 

"Who  is  he?" 
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"Haven't  you  met  him?  He's  living  in  Boston 
this  winter.  Why  you  met  him.  He  came  for  dinner 
the  other  night.  No,  you  were  out.  He  never  takes 
anything  to  drink.  1  can't  understand  that,  but  I 
don't  hold  it  against  him.  You  must  meet  him, 
Kik.  I  hear  Brand  unlocking  the  hall  door,  and 
you're  not  ready.  Run." 

After  dinner  Kik  and  Brand  went  into  the  den 
where  they  could  sit  on  the  old  leather  couch  with 
their  feet  on  a  bench  before  them.  The  room  smelled 
of  tobacco  and  leather  and  the  dry  wood  of  the 
wainscoting.  There  were  Gallic  shields  and  sabres 
over  the  doors  which  rattled  when  trucks  passed  the 
building,  and  there  were  magazines  heaped  on  the 
table  and  the  windowsills. 

*Tm  glad  mother  didn't  have  this  room  painted 
over,"  said  Brand. 

**Yes,  I  always  come  in  here  this  winter  when 
I'm  feeling — "  She  left  her  sentence  without  an 
ending. 

'Teeling  what?" 

"Oh — feeling  as  if  I  ought  to  be  pitied  and 
chloroformed  like  a  stray  cat." 

"Maybe  I  understand." 

"I've  never  felt  that  way  before,"  said  Kik.  She 
skipped  her  fingers  back  and  forth  on  the  arm  of 
the  couch.  "Maybe  you  have.  Maybe  you 
understand." 

"Kik  must  be  in  love,"  he  thought.  "It's  damned 
uncomfortable  to  be  young.  Lady  Susan  said  that 
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once  while  she  was  staying  at  "Green  Forest/'  One 
morning  (she  was  eating  cantelope  and  her  fingers 
shook  from  hard  living)  she  said,  Tm  glad  Vm  not 
young.  It's  so  damned  uncomfortable/  I've  never 
seen  Kik  as  sympathetic  as  she  is  tonight.  Love 
makes  you  sympathetic.  After  you've  been  in  love 
you  can  never  think  of  anybody  as  a  mechanical 
object.  You  know  that  everybody  is  human." 

He  looked  at  Kik.  There  was  a  shadow  in  her 
eyes.  She  had  changed.  Her  face  no  longer  held  sun- 
shine, it  was  no  longer  a  happy  face,  it  smiled  no 
longer  without  meaning.  Her  friend  Marionne  had 
remarked,  "Sometimes,  this  year,  Kik,  you  look  sort 
of  deep  seated." 

"Is  that  what  has  changed  you?"  asked  Brand. 

"Have  I  changed?  I  suppose  I  have,"  said  Kik. 

"You  don't  want  to  talk  about  it?" 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference.  I  don't  care.  I 
think  you  understand.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is."  Kik 
was  suddenly  exuberant.  "It's  a  bed  of  roses  and 
turnips." 

"It  is." 

"I  wish  though  I  didn't  have  to  dance  tonight — 
I  promised  a  boy." 

"Do  you  have  to  go?" 

"I  have  to —  I  promised." 

"Is  mother  going,  too?" 

"Oh,  no,  Brand."  Kik  made  a  face.  "She's  at  a 
night  club  with  Alfred." 

"Alfred?"  said  Brand. 
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**She  thinks  he's  healing  her  interesting  pain/' 

"I  haven't  heard  ahout  it — '* 

"Haven't  you?  I've  meant  to  tell  you  for  such  a 
long  time,  but  I  never  see  you,  Brand.  I  must  tell 
you  now.  You  see.  Daddy's  staying  at  'Green 
Forest*  because  he  doesn't  like  town.  And  you  know 
how  he  drinks." 

'Tes,  I  know." 

**He  drinks  in  winter  to  keep  warm  and  in 
summer  to  keep  cool."  Kik  laughed  in  a  crystal 
way.  She  clasped  her  hands  over  one  knee.  "He's 
mother's  interesting  pain.  I  oughtn't  to  laugh  but 
I  always  laugh  at  them.  He  came  in  here  once.  He 
rang  the  bell  and  mother  answered  the  door.  They 
scarcely  speak  to  each  other.  And  mother  said, 
'Well,  what  do  you  want?'  and  Daddy  said, 
'That's  a  fine  way  to  talk  to  your  husband,'  and 
mother  said,  'Don't  start  arguing  with  me.  You'd 
better  stay  where  you  belong  and  not  come  around 
here  looking  for  something  to  drink.'  'I  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about,'  said  Daddy  in 
an  airy  voice  as  if  he  were  an  innocent  man.  Mother 
said,  'You  know  very  well  what  I'm  talking  about. 
What  do  you  want  here?'  'It's  none  of  your 
damned  business.'  And  then  mother  began  pushing 
him  towards  the  door,  and  Daddy  said,  'Stop  that, 
Jastida.'  I  oughtn't  to  laugh,  but  if  you  could  have 
seen  them.  I  was  in  the  next  room  and  the  doors 
were  open.  'You're  drunk,  William,'  mother  said. 
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"  'You'll  suffer  for  this,  William/  "  Brand  whis- 
pered in  mock  threat. 

"That's  just  what  she  said,  and  Daddy  wasn't 
drunk  at  all.  He'd  come  for  some  bills,  so  he  pushed 
one  way,  and  mother  pushed  the  other,  and  she 
kept  saying.  'You'll  suffer  for  this  William.  I'll 
have  to  call  the  servants.  Don't  let  your  daughter 
see  you  in  such  condition.  You  mustn't  let  her  see 
you.  Get  out,  William,  get  out.'  All  the  while  I  sat 
on  the  fender  and  laughed  until  it  hurt.  Finally  I 
had  to  stop  them  because  Morton  could  hear  them  in 
the  pantry.  Daddy  found  his  bills  and  took  a  bottle 
of  gin  from  the  closet  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since — 
mother  doesn't  care — " 

'Tm  afraid  we've  neglected  our  parents." 

'*rm  afraid  we  have,"  said  Kik. 

**It  must  be  hard  on  you." 

"No." 

"ril  talk  to  Daddy  when  I  go  to  'Green  Forest' 
for  vacation.  I'll  take  a  doctor." 

"And  somehow  we'll  untangle  them."  Kik  was 
kneeling  on  the  couch.  She  kissed  the  top  of  Brand's 
head.  "Good  night." 

Brand  watched  his  sister  thoughtfully  as  she  left 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A  fast  revolution  of  legs  slid  over  the  floor, 
girls'  legs,  in  tight  flesh  colored  silk  which 
displayed  the  brittle  ankles  and  the  slender 
calves,  and  trouser  legs  moving  like  black  animated 
cardboard,  legs  that  vibrated  with  music,  and 
dignified  and  tired  legs  beside  them.  The  dancers 
jostled  about  the  floor.  Sometimes  they  danced 
against  each  other  and  sometimes  they  separated  to 
talk.  One  girl  looked  up  and  down  the  stag  line  with 
nervous  half-closed  eyes,  because  her  partner  was 
drunk;  an  usher  cut  in. 

Kik  danced  in  the  hall  where  there  were  not  so 
many  young  people  bumping  into  each  other.  The 
height  of  the  hall  was  cooler,  and  she  could  talk 
without  shouting.  The  noise  in  the  ballroom  was 
strident. 

The  boy,  dancing  with  her,  had  cut  in  several 
times  since  she  had  arrived.  He  whispered  into  her 
hair.  She  did  not  even  know  who  he  was. 

The  music  guided  them  between  the  dancers  who 
moved  past  in  a  bright  puzzle. 

"We'll  have  supper  pretty  soon,"  said  the  boy, 
drawing  Kik  towards  his  stiff  shirt. 

"Supper  already."  Kik  managed  to  say,  "I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"I  saw  Mrs.  Fiske  in  'Ghosts*  last  week."    - 
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"I've  never  seen  her." 

"She's  quite  old." 

"Is  she?" 

"Do  you  think  age  has  anything  to  do  with  sex 
appeal?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  A  woman  can  still  be  romantic 
when  she  gets  her  hair  at  Slattery's."  She  added  to 
herself,  "Why  am  I  talking  to  him  like  this? 
What's  your  name?" 

He  was  surprised.  He  blinked  fast.  "You  don't 
remember?" 

"I  haven't  any  idea." 

He  continued  to  press  her  bare  shoulder  with  his 
hand.  "Does  it  make  any  difference?" 

"I'm  so  tired,"  Kik  thought.  "He  gives  me  a 
headache.  I'm  sick  of  all  this  noise.  I'm  going  for 
a  walk —  "Make  any  difference?"  she  repeated. 

"Honestly,  does  it?" 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  dressing  room  now  and  fix 
my  hair,"  she  said  as  the  orchestra  stopped  for  an 
intermission.  She  made  a  weary  gesture.  "Don't 
wait  for  me." 

"Damn  right  I  will,  I  might  miss  you  otherwise. 
I'll  save  a  couch  in  the  drawing  room  for  supper. 
You  won't  be  long?" 

"Unless  I  decide  to  take  a  bath — " 

"In  that  case  you  can  send  for  me  and  Fll  wash 
your  back  where  you  can't  reach  it." 

"Oh,  I  liked  you  then." 

"I  wish  you  liked  me  all  the  time." 
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"Don't  wait  if  Fm  too  long/*  she  answered. 

Automobiles  were  lined  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  and  chauffeurs  stood  outside  the  front  area. 

"Shall  I  call  your  man.  Miss?"  asked  the  butler. 

"No,  thanks.  I  told  him  to  be  at  the  corner.*' 

Kik  closed  the  evening  wrap  about  her  chin,  for 
the  air  was  cold  in  the  long  dark  street.  The  wind 
pushed  her  on  as  she  walked  and  the  ends  of  her 
coat  blew  in  front  of  her.  She  knew  that  she  should 
not  go  out  alone.  The  sidewalks  were  empty,  ex- 
cept for  faded  street  lights  and  newspapers  which 
rustled  in  the  gutters  when  the  wind  blew. 

Ashes  had  been  thrown  over  the  ice  before  the 
doorsteps  and  they  crunched  beneath  her  heels.  Kik 
looked  about  at  the  closed  houses  and  the  mounds 
of  snow  and  the  unthawed  black  sky  above  her,  and 
the  light  from  an  advertisement  which  outlined 
rows  of  chimneys  on  the  roofs.  She  sank  in  the 
deep  snow  at  the  curbs  when  she  crossed  the  streets. 
Her  stockings  grew  wet  and  the  snow  melted  inside 
her  slippers.  She  was  very  tired.  She  had  wakened 
at  eight  and  had  paid  bills  and  had  been  to  the 
hairdressers  and  the  museum  and  had  taken  old 
clothes  to  a  family  at  the  end  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  The  pot  of  cyclamen  which  she  had  bought 
on  the  way  had  weighed  the  basket  down  until  her 
arm  ached.  And  she  had  been  out  for  lunch,  she  had 
worked  all  the  afternoon  at  the  bazaar.  But  she 
felt  better  now  as  she  walked  down  the  dark  street, 
fastening  the  wrap  closer  over  her  chin. 
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The  wind  blew  a  dust  of  snow  across  the  side- 
walk before  her.  The  soles  of  her  slippers  were  so 
thin  that  she  could  feel  the  texture  of  the  bricks  and 
the  soft  snow  and  the  ashes  under  her  feet. 

She  turned  a  corner  and  someone  moved  out  of 
a  doorway  after  her.  She  heard  the  footsteps  behind 
her  on  the  sidewalk. 

"I  shouldn't  have  come  out,"  she  thought.  "The 
street's  awfully  empty.  I  must  ring  a  doorbell  and 
ask  for  protection,  but  it's  so  late —  I  wish  I  could 
turn  around  and  see  what  he  looks  like." 

The  footsteps  followed  her  down  the  next  block 
but  there  were  no  lights  in  the  houses,  so  she  did 
not  stop.  "I  wish  I  could  turn  around  and  see  what 
he  looks  like." 

They  walked  another  block  but  the  man  re- 
mained behind  her. 

"I  bet  he's  enjoying  himself,"  Kik  thought.  She 
shivered. 

At  the  fifth  corner  she  saw  the  glint  of  lights 
in  an  intersecting  street.  The  wind  blew  ahead  of 
her  by  the  bare  windows  and  the  iron  railings  and 
frozen  shoveled  snow.  Kik  began  to  hurry  because 
the  man  was  coming  closer. 

The  lights  shone  through  the  cold  air  from  the 
arch  of  a  church  door.  They  made  shadows  in  the 
street. 

"I  can  go  in  here.  There  must  be  a  late  service.*' 
Kik  walked  up  the  steps,  but  she  stopped  when  the 
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man  spoke  to  her.  His  voice  sounded  like  the  empty- 
street  and  the  bare  windows  and  the  iron  railings. 

"Say,  Miss,  just  a  second." 

Kik  went  up  another  step  and  put  her  hand  on 
the  doorknob. 

''Just  a  second,  please  Miss,  I  wasn't  trying  to 
pick  you  up.*' 

**What  do  you  want?*' 

**Are  you  listenin*  to  me?  I  can't  tell  if  you  don't 
turn  'round.  Fm  just  hungry,  Miss,  that's  all." 

Kik  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  him.  She  did  not 
notice  how  his  clothes  were  worn,  but  she  saw  the 
hollows  in  his  face.  He  had  no  hat  or  coat. 

'I'll  tell  you,  lady,  why  I  haven't  been  workin'. 
Honest  to  God — " 

Kik  felt  the  freeze  of  the  wind  against  her  legs 
and  the  dark  that  hung  over  the  street  lamps. 

*1  know  it  ain't  right  to  ask  you." 

She  emptied  all  the  money  from  her  vanity  case. 
"You  must  be  so  cold."  She  interrupted  him.  "Take 
this  and  run  as  fast  as  you  can  and  get  something  to 
eat  and  buy  a  coat,  too.  Don't  thank  me.  Run  fast." 
Kik  gave  him  the  money  and  pressed  the  cold  fingers 
of  the  hand  which  he  held  out,  although  she  knew 
they  were  dirty.  "Good-by.  Run  fast."  Then  she 
turned  and  pushed  open  the  church  door. 

As  she  moved  into  a  pew  at  the  back  of  the 
church,  she  was  thankful  for  the  warmth  and  the 
stillness.  She  pried  off  her  damp  slippers  and  rubbed 
her  feet. 
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"The  poor  man/*  she  said.  She  felt  that  she  had 
not  done  enough  for  him.  She  wanted  to  find  him 
and  give  him  more  money  and  kiss  his  cold  hungry 
mouth,  she  did  not  know  why.  She  drew  her  feet  up 
under  her. 

An  acolyte  had  just  finished  lighting  the  candles 
which  hung  in  red  glasses  over  the  altar. 

A  dim  incense  streamed  past  the  stone  pillars  and 
through  the  archways  to  the  ceiling  and  the  high 
stained  glass  windows  and  the  banners  and  pen- 
dants, where  it  dissolved  into  the  dark. 

Kik  stood  up  as  the  procession  of  acolytes  and 
choir  boys  marched  from  a  side  door  to  the  benches. 
She  smiled  when  she  saw  the  people  bowing  before 
the  brass  cross,  and  she  thought  of  an  elaborate 
moving  picture  when  the  organ  began. 

The  smooth  dull  music  of  a  hymn  pulsed  from 
the  organ  and  joined  the  incense  in  the  darkness 
above. 

"Glory  be  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  sang  the  choir  boys.  They  stood  be- 
fore the  carved  benches  in  the  chancel.  The  men 
and  women  bowed  their  heads.  Kik  smiled  again  and 
wondered  if  they  were  happy  bowing  their  heads. 
She  placed  one  foot  on  top  of  the  other  to  keep 
them  warm.  She  hoped  her  slippers  were  drying. 

"Glory  be  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Kik  looked  about  her  at  the  chandeliers  filled 
with  unlit  candles,  and  the  colored  plastic  statues 
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and  the  altars  in  the  corners.  The  pillars  rose  and 
joined  and  formed  arches;  there  were  two  crosses 
hanging  under  the  beams  of  the  ceiling.  Kik  looked 
from  the  crosses  and  the  organ  pipes  to  the  people 
scattered  through  the  pews.  A  woman  in  mourning 
before  her  kneeled  at  the  end  of  the  hymn  and  then 
sat  down  and  lay  her  hands  on  her  pocketbook. 

In  front  of  the  altar  a  young  man,  who  wore  a 
gown  with  red  and  gold  edges,  was  swinging  in- 
cense; it  clouded  around  him  and  upward  in  thick 
circles.  The  organ  continued  to  play.  Kik  could 
smell  the  incense  at  the  back  of  the  church.  She 
leaned  against  the  arm  of  the  pew  and  listened  to 
the  chants  and  the  prayers.  She  watched  the  choir 
boys  whispering  to  each  other.  She  opened  a  prayer 
book.  "The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  collect. 
Grant  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  God,  that  we 
who  for  our  evil  deeds  do  worthily  deserve  to  be 
punished,  by  the  comfort  of  thy  grace  may  merci- 
fully be  relieved — ** 

She  returned  the  prayer  book  to  the  rack.  She 
was  tired.  Her  neck  ached. 

The  minister  mounted  to  the  pulpit  as  the  third 
hymn  ended,  rolling  and  straying  away.  He  opened 
his  manuscript  at  the  brocade  bookmark  and  ran 
his  fingers  along  the  edge  of  the  page  in  preparation. 
An  electric  light  was  directed  onto  his  face  and  his 
white  robe.  Kik  listened  to  his  voice,  but  she  did  not 
distinguish  the  words,  for  she  had  relaxed  into  the 
religion  of  the  church,  not  the  religion  of  the  print 
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in  the  books  or  the  ceremony  of  the  celebrant  and 
the  acolytes  and  the  choir  boys,  not  the  religion  of 
the  statues  and  symbols  about  the  walls,  but  the 
religion  of  the  vastness  of  the  church.  It  emptied 
her.  It  rested  her.  She  did  not  feel  that  she  was  her- 
self, she  felt  that  she  was  a  part  of  the  church  and 
a  part  of  all  existence.  She  had  felt  emptied  once 
before,  when  she  stood  in  a  great  field  filled  with 
cornflowers  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  She  felt 
emptied  before  vastness.  She  felt  religious  before 
vastness.  In  the  gloom  behind  the  altar  gates  there 
were  sticks  of  flickering  candles  and  reflections  in 
the  brass  cross.  Kik  gave  herself  up  to  the  vastness 
which  she  felt  in  the  church. 

She  was  no  longer  aware  of  the  priest.  She  did 
not  hear  him  say,  "Amen;"  she  did  not  see  him  look 
at  his  wrist  watch.  She  was  lost  in  the  vastness. 

The  organ  began  again  and  the  choir  boys 
rustled  their  sheets  of  music.  The  congregation  stood 
up. 

Kik's  overturned  slippers  lay  on  the  floor  of  the 
pew  beside  the  hassock.  She  raised  her  head  as  she 
stood  up.  The  church  was  high  and  dim  above  her. 
Incense  smoked  silently  from  the  brasiers,  and  the 
flames  of  the  candles  quivered  back  and  forth. 

The  procession  of  choir  boys  and  acolytes  formed 
behind  the  altar  gates.  The  organ  music  swelled 
from  the  pipes. 

An  acolyte  led  the  procession  with  the  brass 
cross.  He  carried  it  erect  before  him.  Next  came  the 
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young  man  who  swung  the  incense  urn;  he  filled 
the  air  with  thick  sprays  of  smoke.  The  procession 
moved  down  the  side  aisle  to  the  rear  of  the  church. 
Behind  the  incense  bearer  came  four  priests  followed 
by  the  celebrant.  He  was  singing  noiselessly  to  him- 
self. The  celebrant  led  the  choir.  At  the  end  of  the 
procession  there  was  a  priest  with  a  green  em- 
broidered cape  over  his  shoulders.  His  hands  were 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  his  robe. 

As  the  procession  passed  Kik,  the  incense  was 
heavy  in  her  face,  and  the  voluminous  roar  of  the 
organ  increased.  She  was  almost  crying.  She  knew 
that  she  was  tired.  The  candle  flames  shimmered  in 
front  of  her. 

"George/*  she  said.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
she  sat  down  quickly.  It  jarred  the  pew. 

The  woman  in  mourning  turned  around.  **Are 
you  ill?*'  she  asked. 

**No.  Ym  just  tired,  thanks,*'  said  Kik,  searching 
in  her  vanity  case  for  a  handkerchief. 

*'Are  you  sure  you're  not  ill?  Do  you  want  to 
go  out?" 

''No.  Fm  not  ill  really.  I  just  sat  down  because 
I  was  tired."  She  could  hardly  hear  her  own  voice 
because  the  music  was  so  loud. 

**The  service  will  be  over  in  a  minute,"  said  the 
woman. 

Kik  nodded  and  smiled. 

The  procession  was  passing  through  the  side 
door,  and  the  organist  played  a  deep  Amen.  Kik 
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reached  down  for  her  slippers  on  the  floor.  They 
were  stiff  and  dry.  She  forced  her  feet  into  them, 
and  picked  up  her  veil. 

"Do  you  suppose  there*s  a  telephone  in  the 
church?"  she  asked  the  woman  who  was  fastening 
her  overshoes. 

"Oh  yes,  there's  a  telephone  in  there."  She 
pointed  to  the  side  door. 

"In  there — " 

"I'll  show  you  where  it  is  when  I've  done  up  my 
overshoes." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  kitchen  was  a  white  polished  room.  The 
cook  sat  at  the  table  cutting  pate-de-foie  gras 
sandwiches.  She  cut  a  triangle  and  then  a  rec- 
tangle and  then  she  wiped  her  nose  on  her  arm  and 
tasted  the  filling.  She  had  a  stout  healthy  face  as 
shiny  as  the  nickel  on  the  gas  range  and  the  lines  of 
pots  and  pans  that  dangled  in  the  cupboards.  She 
spread  the  pate-de-foie  gras  over  the  slices  of 
bread  and  patted  them  together,  and  cut  them  into 
triangles  and  rectangles.  Then  she  rubbed  her  arm 
across  her  nose. 

**Sweet  hour,  how  they  eat/*  she  said  to  Morton. 

The  butler  dropped  the  ice,  which  he  had  been 
cracking,  into  the  sink  where  it  clicked  and  slid 
under  the  water. 

*lf  they  ate  like  they  drink,  you  wouldn't  have 
time  to  be  talkin'  over  your  work  the  way  you  do. 
Missus  says  'Ice,  ice,  Morton*  all  the  time.  'Will  you 
bring  some  more  ice,  Morton?*  'Where  is  the  ice, 
Morton?*  'We  need  some  ice,  Morton.*  How  many 
have  you  done?** 

"Don*t  ask  me.*' 

"Are  there  three  dozen?** 

"Holy  mother*n  heaven,  d*you  imagine  Fm  an 
engine?"  The  cook  sucked  the  pate  from  her  fingers. 
"If  I  do  two  dozen  you  ask  for  three.  If  I  do  three 
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you  ask  for  four.  Never  satisfied,  you're  not.  D'you 
think  I'm  an  engine?" 

"Aw,  change  your  whistle,  Martha,"  said  one  of 
the  maids  coming  in  from  the  pantry.  She  reached 
for  the  newspaper  behind  the  stove  and  began  to 
read  the  comic  section,  and  Martha  muttered — 
"Cheap  housemaids.  Thinks  I'll  put  up  with  that 
kind  of  talk." 

She  squared  her  legs  beneath  the  table,  and 
a  drop  of  perspiration  ran  down  her  chin.  After  she 
had  finished  another  dozen  sandwiches  she  laid  them 
in  rows  on  the  silver  trays.  "If  them  don't  suit  the 
Missus,  I'll  eat  them  myself.  I've  done  five  dozen 
neat  as  you  could  ask  for,  if  I  do  say  so  myself  who 
shouldn't.  There's  the  telephone  ringin'.  Pass  me 
the  towel  there,  Katherine,  that's  a  good  girl. 

"I  suppose  you  think  the  telephone  answers  it- 
self, like  you  do,  I  suppose.  I  can't  oblige  you."  The 
maid  slammed  the  pantry  door  after  her. 

"She's  a  slut,"  said  the  cook. 

"Don't  mind  her,  Martha.  She's  unnerved,  a 
gentleman  asked  if  she  was  Lady  Asquith's  poodle 
and  when  she  says  'No,'  he  asks  her  'Why.'  She's 
not  used  to  gentlemen  who  drink." 

He  packed  the  ice  in  a  glass  bowl  which  tinkled 
with  cold  and  wiped  his  hands  on  a  towel  and 
shook  it  out  when  he  was  through.  He  tossed  it  to 
Martha,  and  with  it  she  brushed  the  beach  of  crumbs 
from  the  table  onto  the  floor.  Then  she  went  to  the 
closet  for  a  dust  pan  and  brush. 
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''They've  got  to  come  in  an*  pull  me  out  of  bed 
if  they  want  any  more.  The  idea  of  keepin'  any 
woman  up  after  one  o'clock  makin'  sandwiches! 
Me  on  my  feet  all  day  in  front  of  the  stove/* 

''What  can  I  do  about  it?** 

"It's  always  the  Missus  who*s  makin*  us  the 
extry  work,  when  she  never  does  a  stroke  of  work 
herself.  Miss  Kik  never  asked  me  to  be  cuttin*  sand- 
wiches at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  all 
sensible  folks  should  be  in  bed.  Nor  Mister  Brand. 
But  the  Missus  never  had  no  consideration  at  all.** 
She  was  sweeping  up  the  crumbs.  "Mind  not  to 
leave  the  dirty  water  in  my  sink.**  She  rose  to  her 
feet  with  massive  exertion.  "No,  I'll  do  it  myself," 
she  said  as  she  snapped  out  the  light  above  the  ice 
chest. 

She  turned  on  the  faucet  in  the  sink  so  suddenly 
that  the  water  jerked  and  gagged  and  spouted  from 
the  faucet  as  she  slopped  about  the  drain  with  her 
dish  mop.  Katherine  returned  from  the  telephone. 

"Don't  be  comin*  into  my  kitchen,  you  that 
didn*t  have  the  decency  to  pass  me  a  towel  when  I 
asked  for  it.** 

"Can  you  guess  who  was  on  the  telephone?**  said 
Katherine. 

"I  can  not.  And  I  don*t  care,  neither.*' 

"Who  was  it?"  asked  Morton. 

"It  was  Miss  Kik  and  she  called  for  the  chauffeur 
to  meet  her  at  church.*' 

"At  church?" 
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"Faith  and  there's  a  grand  young  lady  for  you/' 
said  Martha.  "She  goes  to  a  dancin'  party  and  before 
you  know  it  she's  in  church." 

"Was  the  car  at  the  garage?"  Morton  asked 
smoothing  his  hair  in  a  reflection  on  the  glittering 
milk  pan  which  was  draining  upside  down  above 
the  faucets. 

"Waitin'  for  orders.  And  I  told  Miss  Kik  to  come 
up  the  back  way,  because  there  was  a  party." 

"The  nerve  of  you  suggestin'  that  to  the  young 
lady  of  the  house."  The  cook  wiped  her  nose  with 
a  motion  of  great  dissatisfaction.  "The  nerve  of 
you." 

"Don't  you  pick  on  me  any  more,  Martha  Ingles. 
I  do  only  what  Miss  Kik  tells  me.  I  know  my  place. 
She  says  always  to  tell  her  when  there's  a  party, 
she  don't  like  that  crowd.  And  I  don't  blame  her. 
You  mind  your  business,  Martha  Ingles,  and  I'll 
mind  mine." 

"They're  too  old  for  Miss  Kik,"  said  Morton. 

"They  acts  as  if  they  had  no  bringin'  up.  There's 
the  telephone  again.  You  answer  it,  Morton.  My 
feet  is  all  blisters  with  runnin'." 

Martha  eyed  her  over  her  fat  cheeks.  "There'll 
be  blisters  on  your  tongue  before  you're  finished." 
She  was  about  to  say  more,  but  a  laughing  and 
shouting  came  through  the  pantry  door  into  the 
kitchen,  and  she  only  remarked,  "Will  you  listen  to 
that." 

"Oh,    it's   worse   than   that   inside."   Katherine 
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adjusted  the  white  cuffs  on  her  waist.  "What  with 
spillin'  whiskey  in  the  flowers  and  bangin'  the  piano 
and  holdin'  hands.  I've  never  worked  in  a  place  with 
such  goings  on.  And  the  Missus — *' 

"The  Missus  is  just  like  the  rest  of  them.** 

"There's  a  gentlemen,  that  there,  what's  his  name 
now,  and  he  stands  around  waitin*  on  her  all 
cvenin*;  droppin*  cakes  on  the  floor  and  pourin* 
coffee  in  the  ash  trays  and  mistakes  like  that,  all 
because  he's  lookin*  soulful  into  her  face,  and  don't 
pay  no  attention  to  what  he's  doin'.*'  The  maid 
untied  her  apron  and  smoothed  it  out  between  her 
red  fingers.  "You'd  laugh  if  you  saw  them.  I  look 
at  him  again  and  again  and  his  spoon  is  just  a 
mixture  in  his  mouth  from  watching  her.  And  the 
taunt  way  he  bites  into  his  sandwiches.  He'd  stick 
his  umbrella  in  his  eye,  if  it  was  handy  to  do  it. 
Who's  on  the  telephone  this  time?"  she  asked 
Morton  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"They're  all  goin*  off  somewhere.  Madam  wants 
you  to  help  the  ladies  with  their  coats." 

"What  about  these  here  sandwiches?"  said 
Martha. 

"I'll  pack  them  in  the  pantry  ice  box.** 

"Don't  she  want  them?" 

"No,  she  don't  want  them.** 

"Can  you  beat  that?** 

She  turned  out  the  lights  as  they  left  the  kitchen 
and  lumbered  to  her  bedroom  with  heavy  steps. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

DON'T  come  in  for  a  minute,  Mother,  you'll 
get  hurt." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  Kik?  My 
God,  look  out,  that  nearly  hit  me  in  the  face.  It 
might  have  blinded  me." 

Kik  smiled  at  her  mother  from  out  of  the  hair 
which  covered  her  face.  She  looked  like  a  French 
golli  wog.  She  wore  only  her  underslip  and  her  hips 
shone  through  it. 

"The  other  one  went  into  the  bathroom.  Mother, 
I  warned  you."  She  ran  to  pick  up  the  satin  mule, 
lying  in  the  hall,  where  it  had  shot  from  her 
foot  as  Jastida  opened  the  door.  She  sprang  into 
the  room  again,  for  Morton  was  coming  down  the 
passage.  She  waved  a  wrapper  around  her.  "Morton 
nearly  saw  me  in  my  invisible  B.V.D's.  You 
recovered,  Mother?" 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?" 

**I  was  only  turning  cart  wheels.  The  dressmaker 
told  me  it  was  good  for  the  circulation,"  and  Fm 
going  out  for  dinner  with  George  tonight." 

"With  George?" 

"With  George." 

"You  haven't  seen  him  for  a  long  time,  have 
you?" 

"No,  'cause  fortune  is  a  strumpet.  Mother." 
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"What?**  Jastida  stopped  stroking  the  hair  away 
from  the  part  in  the  center  of  her  forehead.  She 
stared  at  Kik  who  was  pulling  on  her  stockings. 
The  silk  rolled  over  Kik*s  foot  past  her  thin  ankle 
and  up  her  leg  as  far  as  her  knee  where  she  snapped 
on  a  garter. 

*Tortune  is  a  strumpet,  Mother,  dear.** 

*'You  use  the  worst  expressions  for  a  girl  of  your 
age.  What  a  thing  to  say!"  Jastida  changed  the 
subject.  "How  soon  will  George  be  here?**  she 
asked. 

"Very  soon.  We*re  going  to  have  dinner  at  a 
restaurant  tonight.** 

"Is  it  all  right  for  you  to  have  dinner  alone  at  a 
restaurant?  You* re  not  out  yet.** 

"It*s  all  right,  Mother.** 

"But  why  don*t  you  have  dinner  here  instead? 
I  haven*t  seen  George  since  he  stayed  with  us  last 
summer —  1*11  be  all  by  myself  otherwise.  Think  of 
me  here  all  by  myself.  Alfred's  not  coming  *til  ten, 
and  Fm  getting  awfully  bored  with  him.  Why 
don*t  you  stay?** 

"I  asked  George.** 

"What  did  he  say?** 

"He  said  he  didn*t  want  to,**  answered  Kik.  She 
continued  to  powder  her  arms.  She  was  thankful 
that  George  had  refused.  She  scanned  the  long  wil- 
low branches  which  were  her  arms;  she  could 
imagine  her  mother  leaning  over  the  table  toward 
George. 
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''Perhaps  he  doesn't  like  me." 

"Oh,  he  likes  you.  He  has  told  me  that  he  likes 

you.  He  calls  you  'the  most  beautiful  daughter  of 

»  »♦ 
sin. 

"  'The  most  beautiful  daughter  of  sin.'  you 
never  spoke  of  it  before." 

"I'd  forgotten." 

"How  old  is  George,  do  you  know,  Kik?  There 
must  be  a  mouse  in  this  hat  box  by  the  bed.  I  heard 
it  move.  The  janitor  promised  me  there  weren't 
any  in  the  building.  Ring  the  bell." 

"It's  only  a  pigeon,  Mother.  He  flew  onto  the 
sill  and  he  couldn't  move  from  the  cold.  Please  sit 
down."  Kik  pushed  her  mother  back  onto  the 
lounge  and  knelt  beside  the  hat  box.  She  raised  the 
cover.  "I  fed  him  some  bread  and  put  milk  in  him 
with  an  eye  dropper.  Look  at  him.  He  can  hop  now. 
You  don't  mind  if  I  name  him  Alfred,  do  you?  I'll 
let  him  go  soon."  The  pigeon  craned  his  head  from 
side  to  side  so  that  the  feathers  on  his  ruff  sheened 
purple.  He  backed  against  the  cardboard  wall. 
"Would  you  like  to  hold  him.  Mother?" 

"Don't  be  foolish.  He  might  make  a  mess." 

"But  he's  cunning.  Nice  Alfred,  don't  be  scared, 
Alfred.  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  make  a  mess.  Do  try 
him,  Mother,  'cause  I  think  he'd  like  it." 

"Get  dressed,  for  heaven's  sake,  or  I'll  empty  the 
bird  out  the  window.  I  asked  you  how  old  George 
was." 

"He's  twenty-two  or  three,  I  guess.  There's  a 
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good  Alfred,  cover  you  all  up  and  go  to  seepy-by. 
Fm  not  sure.  He  ought  to  be  here  now/* 

"Well,  get  dressed  then,"  said  Jastida. 

**I  didn't  realize  it  was  so  late.  You  run  out  and 
talk  to  him  while  I  finish  dressing.  Evelyn,  Evelyn, 
bring  in  my  dress,  please."  Kik  scurried  a  comb 
through  her  hair,  the  color  of  late  autumn  leaves. 

Her  hair  danced  behind  the  comb,  crackling  with 
electricity.  She  bent  her  head  forward  as  she  combed 
and  when  she  had  finished,  she  threw  the  hair  back 
from  her  face.  Strands  of  it  floated  onto  her  fore- 
head again.  She  smiled  at  Jastida  when  the  doorbell 
rang. 

**Talk  to  him  about  the  automobile  show.  He 
went  this  afternoon.  May  I  ask  Morton  for  his  latch 
key?" 

'Where  is  yours?*' 

**I  tried  to  unlock  the  automobile  with  it  and  I 
bent  it." 

**You  can  take  one  of  mine." 

*'May  I?"  She  was  fitting  hairpins  in  at  random. 
**A11  ready,  Evelyn,"  she  said  to  the  maid  who  held 
a  wisp  of  a  dress  above  her  head. 

*1  have  two,  your  father  left  his  here  the  last  time 
he  came.  Evelyn  will  get  it  for  you." 

"Thank  you.  Mother." 

Jastida  met  George  in  the  hall  and  reached  out 
both  hands  to  him. 

"George,  how  are  you,  you  look  so  well." 
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"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Am  I  very 
early?" 

*'Of  course  you're  not  early/' 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"You  are  always  welcome  whether  you're  early 
or  late.  Leave  your  coat  on  the  chair.  Kik  will  soon 
be  ready.  Won't  you  come  in  the  den  and  wait? 
You're  the  last  person  in  the  world  I  expected  to 
see." 

She  led  him  into  the  den. 

"I'm  glad  you  have  a  fire.  It's  cold  out." 

"Is  it  cold?  I  haven't  been  out  today.  I've  been 
playing  bridge." 

"Do  you  play  bridge  a  lot?*' 

"I'm  crazy  about  it.  I'm  simply  crazy  about  it. 
Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"No.  I'll  stand  in  front  of  the  fire.  I'm  cold." 

"I  was  very  amused  when  Kik  told  me  that  you 
called  me  'the  most  beautiful  daughter  of  sin.'  " 

"Didn't  you  mind,  Mrs.  Hardcastle?" 

"I  said  I  was  amused." 

"I  hope  I  shall  amuse  you  again  someday." 

"Don't  be  bitter."  Jastida  laughed. 

"I'm  not  bitter.  But — " 

"I  know,  George." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

Jastida  rose  from  the  couch.  "Here's  Kik 
already." 

"Goodnight,  Mother.  Embrace  Alfred  for  me, 
will  you?  How  do  you  do,  George?  Do  you  want 
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me  to  tell  you  that  you  have  changed?  But 
perhaps  you  were  perfect  before.  Don't  bother  to 
say  'How  do  you  do/  Just  whisper  *God  bless  you* 
and  open  the  door/'  Kik  looked  like  champagne  in 
her  white  furs.  She  blew  her  mother  a  kiss  as  she 
fastened  the  latch  key  to  a  bracelet.  * 'Don't  touch 
my  pigeon,  will  you?" 

*'No.  I  promise.*' 

^'Goodnight.  Come  on,  George,  are  you  asleep?** 
Inside  she  was  saying,  'My  angel,  I'm  so  happy. 
How  wonderful  you  are.  I  was  afraid  when  I  first 
saw  you.  I  was  afraid.  My  hand  was  trembling. 
When  you  love  someone,  you  almost  can*t  speak. 
My  dear  George,  look  at  me.  I  am  singing  for  you. 
I  was  afraid  to  meet  you.  I  wanted  to  shake  hands 
and  hold  your  fingers  just  a  little  longer  than  I 
should,  so  that  you'd  know  that  I  love  you.  But  I 
couldn't.  I  didn't  have  the  strength.  I  was  trembling. 
Oh,  my  dear  George." 

He  was  saying  "goodnight"  to  Jastida. 

Kik  rang  the  elevator  button.  She  tugged  the 
white  furs  about  her.  She  could  not  look  at  George 
yet. 

*'l  went  riding  in  the  Fenway  this  afternoon.  I 
ride  side-saddle  now,  because  someone  told  me  that 
I  looked  like  the  equestrian  portrait  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Grenadier.  Here's  the  elevator." 

The  lamps  in  the  restaurant  were  covered  with 
blue  shades.  Kik  and  George  sat  near  the  orchestra. 
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The  ceiling  was  dull  with  cigarette  smoke;  the  heat 
was  thick,  but  the  dancers  who  swung  through  it 
did  not  notice  it,  except  when  a  man  wiped  his 
face  with  a  handkerchief  or  a  girl  powdered  her 
nose.  They  crowded  together  as  though  they  were 
excellent  friends.  There  was  a  shattering  noise  of 
plates  in  the  restaurant,  and  a  low  syncopation  of 
the  orchestra  and  quick  laughter  rising  and  falling 
among  the  voices. 

Kik  pretended  to  eat  the  shad  roe  before  her.  She 
pressed  her  little  finger  against  the  black  star  pasted 
beside  her  mouth.  Under  the  smoky  light  her  lips 
were  motionless,  but  finally  she  smiled. 

"Do  you  remember  the  bull- frog  at  'Green 
Forest'?"  said  George,  putting  down  his  glass. 

"You  make  me  feel  ten  years  younger.  Let  me 
knight  you  for  it,  George.  Sir  George,  goodnight.*' 

She  laughed,  until  a  man,  who  was  watching  her 
from   the   next  table  spilled  soup  in  his   napkin. 

"Let's  dance.  You're  a  knight  now,  and  it  would 
be  chivalrous.  A  poor  lady  without  a  dancing 
partner — " 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure?" 

"Don't  hesitate  or  I'll  put  a  lizard  under  you, 
and  he'll  bite  you  in  an  indiscreet  place,"  said  Kik. 
"Look  out.  That  waiter  nearly  knocked  your  head 
off^  with  his  tray." 

George  dodged  and  touched  his  necktie  to  see  if  it 
were  straight. 

When  he  was  pleased,  he  was  not  conceited.  He 
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ceased  walking  in  a  procession  of  one.  And  Kik 
pleased  him  because  he  was  flattered  by  her  love. 
She  said,  "You're  a  conceited  boy,  George,  but  I 
do  love  you.  I  love  to  be  with  you.  I  love  to  look  at 
you,  George."  And  he  was  pleased.  He  could  feel  her 
slim  body  near  him  when  they  danced.  And  when 
she  whispered,  "I  should  be  happy  if  I  were  always 
with  you,"  he  was  pleased. 

He  held  her  lightly,  as  they  danced,  but  the 
fingers  of  their  hands  were  interlocked  in  a  tight 
clasp.  He  guided  her  so  that  they  did  not  strike 
against  other  couples.  They  were  alone  on  the  floor. 
Once  George  drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her 
hair. 

They  sat  down  for  another  course  while  the 
orchestra  was  resting.  The  waiter  laid  a  plate  before 
Kik. 

**Will  you  have  hoUandaise  on  the  broccoli, 
Madam?"  he  asked. 

**Yes,  please." 

*'Thank  you,  Madam." 

*'And  we  don't  want  anything  more,  do  we, 
George?  Oh,  I  would  like  a  demi-tasse." 

**Yes,  Madam."  He  spooned  the  hollandaise  over 
her  broccoli. 

Kik  looked  at  George.  She  looked  at  him  a  long 
time  without  speaking.  Something  surged  up  in 
her  until  she  became  like  the  prow  of  a  ship  which 
rose  through  the  smoke,  and  the  noise  and  the 
waves   of  hot   artificial   moonlight.    It  made   her 
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most  unhappy,  but  it  was  a  bliss  of  pain.  She 
folded  her  hands  under  her  chin  and  leaned  into  a 
ray  of  light  from  the  table  lamp.  It  melted  over  her, 
down  her  shoulders.  She  began  to  speak  as  if  she 
were  far  away.  She  did  not  move  for  she  had 
abandoned  herself  to  George's  eyes. 

**There  are  times,  George,  when  I  feel  I  could  do 
all  the  noblest  things  that  have  to  be  done — I  could 
lead  an  army  into  the  bullets  of  a  machine  gun. 
And  I  could  be  happy  without  any  fear  or  any  pain. 
It  makes  up  for  all  my  frustrations."  Kik  moved 
her  hand  down  her  throat.  '1  love  to  walk  into 
your  eyes,  George.  At  first  I  can  see  your  forehead 
above  them  and  your  eyebrows  and  your  eyelashes, 
and  the  clear  blue  of  your  eyes.  Then  I  begin  to 
sink,  as  if  they  were  an  ocean.  I  sink  down,  George, 
but  I  don't  drown.  I'm  only  lost.  Fm  covered  up 
in  them.  It  is  quite  dark.  I  am  lost  in  your  eyes, 
George." 

"My  Kik—" 

"The  landscape  is  by  Rackham  and  the  sensation 
is  by  a  god."  Suddenly  Kik  dropped  her  arms  on 
the  table.  She  took  up  her  fork  and  cut  the  green 
seed  clumps  of  the  broccoli  from  the  stem.  George 
straightened  in  his  chair.  He  brushed  some  ashes 
from  his  jacket.  The  orchestra  was  tuning  its 
instruments. 

"We  can  have  one  more  dance,"  he  said  "then 
we'd  better  beat  it,  or  we'll  be  late  for  the  show." 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  asked  Kik. 
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*lt*s  ten  minutes  past  eight.  You  look  as  if  some- 
one had  changed  you  into  ivory  and  gold  tonight.  I 
remember  in  Paris  I  saw  a  Greek  statue  made  out  of 
ivory  and  gold,  but  it  wasn't  as  beautiful  as  you 
are.'' 

*1  turned  cartwheels  tonight  before  I  dressed/* 
said  Kik.  "I  do  it  for  circulation." 

*'Where  do  you  turn  cartwheels,  on  the  roof?" 

**I  do  it  in  my  bedroom,  and  when  Fm  careful 
I  don't  break  a  thing." 

*'Why  is  that  good  for  circulation?" 

* 'You' re  ironical."  Kik  sliced  the  stem  of  the 
broccoli. 

"I'm  not.  You  won't  have  time  to  eat  that. 
What's  irony?" 

*1  wasn't  going  to  eat  it.  I  was  thinking.  If  a 
woman  says  *I  have  decided  to  be  eighty-five,' 
that's  not  irony,  but  if  she  says  1  am  eighty-five,* 
that's  irony.  She  means  that  she's  a  barnacle." 

''Are  you  serious?" 

**Of  course  I'm  serious.  Ask  the  waiter  to  bring 
the  check." 

"May  I  read  what  you're  writing  with  the  fork, 
please?" 

"  'When  I  am  not  with  you,  I  am  alone,  for  there 
is  no  one  else  and  there  is  nothing — '  That's  as  far  as 
I've  gotten.  It's  Sara  Teasdale.  Ask  the  waiter  to 
bring  the  check,  George." 

And  all  evening  at  the  theatre  George  held 
Kik's  fingers.  Sometimes  the  edges  of  her  rings  cut 
into  her. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


""      '  Y  grandfather  was  a  bastard."  Stevens  fixed 
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the  bar  of  the  morris  chair  in  the  lowest 
rungs. 

He  was  sitting  with  Harold  and  Mick  in  Brand's 
study.  The  graphophone  record  skidded  around 
under  the  needle,  and  jazz  came  smashing  out. 

Mick  considered  Stevens  through  the  smoke  of  his 
cigarette,  which  spiraled  up  past  his  face. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"He  used  to  put  toads  in  our  beds  and  things  like 
that  so  we  wouldn't  be  sensitive." 

"Honest,  did  he  put  toads  into  your  beds?"  said 
Harold.  His  square  blond  face  was  incredulous. 

"Honest,  he  did." 

Harold  took  his  feet  from  a  chair  and  reached 
to  the  graphophone  as  the  record  ended.  "There 
aren't  any  more  needles.  We'll  have  to  use  the  old 
ones  again." 

"I  remember  one  day  we  went  on  a  picnic  with 
him.  I  was  only  a  kid  then.  (I  remember  my  mother 
got  hay  fever.)  There  were  cows  in  the  field  where 
we  were.  I  don't  think  I'd  ever  seen  a  cow  before. 
I'd  seen  pictures  of  them.  And  one  of  them  came 
up  behind  me,  and  I  yelled.   I  thought  it  was  a 
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dragon.  I  guess  I  thought  all  big  animals  were 
dragons  then.  Dad  said,  'Pat  the  cow  and  she  won't 
hurt  you/  but  I  was  scared.  I  thought  she  was  go- 
ing to  step  on  me  and  I  ran.'* 

**Were  you  bowlegged?**  asked  Mick. 

'Xet  him  finish.*'  Harold  was  fitting  a  needle 
into  the  vibrator.  He  wound  the  graphophone  and 
pushed  the  shining  release  to  one  side  letting  down 
the  needle  until  it  touched  the  record.  The  record 
looked  like  a  black  river  swinging  in  a  circle. 

**l  was  just  helping  him." 

'What  happened  then?*'  asked  Harold. 

'^Grandfather  chased  me.  He  couldn't  run  very 
fast  because  he  was  old,  but  he  caught  me  and  he 
pinched  my  arm,  the  bastard,  and  I  told  him  not  to 
pinch  me  and  he  said,  I'm  not  pinching  you.  Don't 
lie,'  and  I  kicked  his  shins  and  he  picked  me  up  and 
put  me  on  the  cow,  and  he  hit  the  cow  with  his 
cane  and — " 

"And  you  yelled." 

* 'Naturally,  I  said  I  was  only  a  kid." 

"You  must  have  been  a  more  sophisticated  kid 
afterwards."  Mick  picked  his  teeth  with  the  nail 
of  his  forefinger. 

Stevens  was  irritated.  He  glowered  at  him. 

"He  won't  go  on  with  the  story  now,"  said 
Harold. 

"I  didn't  want  to  hear  the  story." 

"What  the  hell  do  I  care?"  Stevens  said  angrily. 
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"Don't  begin  to  fight,"  said  Harold.  "Your  turn 
to  wind  the  graphophone." 

Stevens  wound  the  graphophone.  He  turned  the 
handle  sullenly.  One  corner  of  his  mouth  was 
drawn  up  with  resentment. 

The  record  began  swinging  around.  Brand  came 
in;  he  set  two  bottles  of  milk  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"Hello," 

"Hello,  Brand." 

"Hello,  Brand,  Stevens  has  been  telling  us  a 
story." 

"I'm  going  to  knock  his  face  in,"  said  Stevens  as 
he  stood  up  to  give  Brand  the  morris  chair. 

"You'd  be  more  comfortable  on  the  floor?"  said 
Brand.  "Don't  get  up." 

"Are  we  going  to  eat?  Have  you  any  food?" 

"Maybe  there're  some  crackers  in  the  closet." 

"I'll  ask  the  boy  next  door  for  something.  He 
always  has  a  lot  of  grub."  Harold  hoisted  himself 
from  his  chair  and  left  the  room. 

Mick's  dark  determined  head  came  out  of  the 
closet,  where  he  had  been  rattling  aside  coat  hangers 
in  search  of  the  crackers.  "Two  empty  boxes." 

"Is  there  wood  for  the  fire?" 

"Yes.  I'll  put  some  on." 

Harold  returned  with  a  cardboard  box  of  cake. 

"Look  what  I  got." 

The  fire  spread  its  color  through  the  room  when 
it  flamed  up.  "Gosh,  I'm  tired,"  somebody  said. 
Harold  passed  the  box  of  cake  and  put  it  on  the 
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piano  stool.  Shadows  were  busy  in  the  corners  of 
the  study.  A  stick  rolled  forward  and  Mick  laid  it 
back  with  the  fire  tongs.  There  was  an  unmolested- 
ness  about  the  boys  as  they  sat  and  ate  cake,  and 
watched  the  fire.  They  drank  the  milk  slowly  so 
that  it  washed  the  cake  from  their  teeth. 

*'l  saw  a  fire  this  afternoon.'' 

"Where?'' 

**In  East  Cambridge.  The  bath  tub  fell  through 
the  ceiling  and  melted." 

*1  haven't  seen  a  fire  this  winter." 

*'I  haven't,  either." 

*Tm  going  to  get  ready  for  bed,"  said  Brand. 

Steven  had  his  mouth  full.  "What's  your  hurry? 
It's  not  late.  You  don't  need  to  go  to  bed  yet." 

"I'll  be  back  after  I  put  on  my  pajamas."  He 
went  into  the  bedroom. 

"Give  me  another  piece  of  cake,"  said  Steven. 

"For  Christ's  sake." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  want  it,"  said  Mick. 

"How  many  pieces  have  you  had?" 

"You  can  take  it."  Mick's  thin  lips  curved  in 
scorn.  "  'Entre  deux  etres  dont  I'un  est  idealistic  ct 
I'autre  est  materialistic  il-y-a  mer  Baltique." 

"You've  had  a  good  education,"  said  Stevens. 

"I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  education." 

"Nobody  should  be  ashamed  of  his  education," 
said  Harold.  "I  haven't  any  to  be  ashamed  of.  I've 
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been  to  school  and  to  college,  but  I  never  learned 
anything." 

Mick  swallowed  the  last  of  the  milk  in  his  glass. 
^'Education  is  experience." 

"Geometry  and  Latin  are  education,"  iaid 
Stevens. 

"They're  education  because  they're  mental 
experience." 

"Theories  are  education,  and  they  aren't 
experience." 

"But  a  theory  isn't  knowledge,  Stevens.  Experi- 
ence is  knowledge." 

"I  don't  see  why." 

"You  have  an  experience,  for  example,  you  cut 
yourself  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  that  way  you  know 
that  a  sharp  knife  will  cut  you.  That's  knowledge. 
If  I  read  about  your  experience,  I  have  a  theory  that 
a  sharp  knife  will  cut.  I  have  only  the  theory.  I've 
never  had  the  experience  so  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  true  or  not.  The  theories  that  you  learn  become 
knowledge  only  when  you  know  by  experience  that 
they  are  true.  Then  they  become  part  of  you.  You 
can  read  of  the  miseries  and  the  joys  of  love  until 
you're  blue  in  the  face,  but  you  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  miseries  and  joys  until  you  have  experienced 
them  yourself." 

"Mick  is  right,"  said  Harold. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Brand  stood  in 
the  doorway   tightening  the  cord  of  his  pajama 
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trousers.  He  came  to  the  hearth  and  sat  down  and 
extended  his  bare  feet  towards  the  fire. 

**We  are  talking  about  education.'' 

'*The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  know  that 
you  don't  know." 

**That  doesn't  mean  anything,"  said  Stevens  as 
he  bit  into  the  last  piece  of  cake.  The  soft  marsh- 
mallow  frosting  stuck  to  his  mouth. 

**Damn  it,"  Mick  said  to  Stevens  with  a  glimmer 
of  a  snarl. 

"Don't  fight"  said  Harold. 

''But  that  doesn't  mean  anything." 

''What  do  you  mean,  it  doesn't  mean  anything?" 

"Well,  does  it?" 

"It  means  the  more  you  know,  the  more  you 
realize  there  is  to  know  which  you  don't  know." 

"All  knowledge  is  good,"  argued  Stevens. 

"That's  not  what  we're  talking  about." 

"All  knowledge  is  good.  That  guy  Plato  said 
knowledge  was  a  virtue." 

"What  good  is  knowledge  that  doesn't  lead  to 
action?" 

"What  good  is  action  that  doesn't  lead  to 
knowledge?" 

"You  are  always  arguing,"  said  Harold  yawning. 
He  scratched  his  head. 

"I  said  that  all  knowledge  was  good  and  Mick 
said  it  wasn't." 

"What  is  good?"  Harold  continued  to  scratch 
his  head. 
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Mick  smiled. 

"Let  me  stop  and  think,"  said  Stevens.  "Good  is 
beauty.  Things  that  are  beautiful  are  good." 

"No." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying." 

"What  is  good,  then?"  asked  Stevens. 

Mick  became  intent.  "Good  is  harmony." 

"Ach,  du  lieber  Augustine,  Augustine,  Augustine. 
Is  that  good." 

"Grow  up,  Stevens." 

"Harmony  of  a  part  with  its  whole,  and  a  whole 
with  its  parts.  If  I  am  in  harmony  with  myself  and 
my  family  and  my  community  and  my  country,  I 
am  socially  good.  If  I  am  in  harmony  with  progress, 
I  am  ethically  good.  If  I  am  in  harmony  with  God, 
I  am  spiritually  good.  Good  is  harmony,  taking 
good  and  bad  as  relative  to  human  nature." 

"We  make  good  by  personal  standards,"  said 
Brand. 

"Sure." 

"But  there  is  universal  good." 

"Harmony  is  universal  good.  If  the  stars  and  the 
planets  and  the  solar  systems  and  the  stellar  galaxies 
are  in  harmony,  it  is  good."  Mick  looked  into  his 
empty  glass. 

"Harmony  is  good,"  said  Brand.  "But  harmony 
is  not  applicable  because  it  is  perfection  and  there  is 
no  perfection  except  the  eternal." 

"The  eternal?" 

"We  have  bodies  and  souls  and  their  distinction 
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is  harmony.  Harmony  is  not  a  definition  of  good. 
Plato  said  'good*  is  knowledge,  and  Christ  said, 
*good*  is  love  and  self-sacrifice/  *' 

"And  Nietzsche?*' 

*'Yes,  thus  spake  Zarathustra  on  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  where  it  was  cold.** 

"Nietzsche  is  misunderstood.'* 

"But  Spinoza  is  not  misunderstood.** 

"Who  is  he?**  asked  Harold. 

"He  is  a  philosopher,**  said  Mick.  "He  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century.** 

Brand  squinted  thoughtfully  at  the  fire  which 
shrank  in  a  red  charred  heap  beween  the  andirons. 
"He  wrote  a  definition  of  good.  I've  always  remem- 
bered it.  I  learned  it  when  I  read  Will  Durant*s 
book.  He  said  happiness  is  the  goal  of  conduct,  and 
happiness,  or  good,  is  to  increase  one*s  state  of 
perfection,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  perfection 
of  the  whole.  To  increase  your  perfection  is  to 
improve  yourself  and  your  mind  and  your  body 
and  your  environment.** 

"Was  that  in  'The  Story  of  Philosophy?*  ** 

"Yes.  Have  you  read  it?** 

Mick  shook  his  head. 

"You  ought  to.  There  is  another  definition  of 
good  that  I  remember.  Spencer  said  'good  is  that 
which  conduces  to  the  greatest  length,  breadth,  and 
completeness  of  life.*  He  meant  the  greatest  biologi- 
cal length,  breadth  and  completeness  of  life,  but  it 
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is  not,  it  is  the  greatest  length,  breadth  and  com- 
pleteness of  LIFE." 

"Isn't  that  the  same  as  Spinoza's  definition?  It 
sounds  the  same,"  said  Harold.  His  mind  was  slow 
and  sturdy  like  his  body.  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  moving  ideas.  'The  greatest  length,  breadth, 
and  completeness  of  life  is  the  greatest  simultaneous 
improvement  of  the  part  and  the  whole." 

**A11  the  philosophers  who  have  seen  the  unity  of 
existence  and  the  eternal  have  written  the  same 
thing,  but  as  differently  as  their  temperaments  and 
educations  are  different.  The  knowledge  of  good  is 
part  of  our  evolution.  It  has  come  to  us  as  we 
evolved  from  animals. 

"Before  there  was  man,  animals  were  gregarious. 
They  lived  together  because  they  found  it  was  the 
safest  and  the  most  profitable  way.  Their  primary 
social  instincts  to  live  together  and  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  originated  for  the  general  good. 
Good,  then,  was  to  reproduce  the  greatest  number 
and  to  raise  the  greatest  number  to  adult  age.  That 
was  good  for  the  community  as  well  as  for  the 
individual,  because  it  meant  perpetuation  of  the 
race  and  better  living  conditions.  There  were  better 
living  conditions,  since  the  larger  a  community  is 
the  more  advantages  it  has  for  protection  and  forag- 
ing. That  was  good,  to  reproduce  and  raise  the 
greatest  number,  at  the  time  when  man  evolved. 
And  laws  developed  to  advance  good.  The  laws 
were  understood.  They  weren't  spoken.  There  were 
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laws  such  as  not  killing  another  and  not  stealing 
another*s  food  or  mate.  They  developed  from 
experience.  When  a  race  found  that  a  death  was  an 
injury  to  the  tribe,  it  became  understood  that  they 
should  not  kill  one  another.  And  if  a  member  of 
the  tribe  broke  this  law  he  was  punished. 

"As  soon  as  man  found  the  most  profitable  way 
of  living,  he  called  it  good.  You  see,  the  necessity  of 
survival  determined  his  instinct,  which  determined 
his  desire,  which  determined  his  thoughts  and  his 
actions."  Brand  moved  his  feet  nearer  the  fading 
crimson  ashes.  ''Their  good  was  the  simultaneous 
improvement  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 
They  had  no  conscience  then.  They  were  prompted 
by  instinct,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation." 

"That  was  their  conscience,"  said  Mick. 

"Yes,  it  was  their  conscience  and  the  foundation 
of  our  consciences.  The  capacity  to  act  according  to 
laws  which  were  neither  spoken  nor  written, 
developed  in  man.  And  as  conscience  evolved,  the 
innate  understanding  of  laws  adapted  to  good  was 
conscience.  Through  generations  their  experience 
modified  the  laws  and  they  were  inherited  and 
accumulated  until  they  resulted  in  a  'hereditary 
faculty  of  moral  intuition.'  Conscience  is  a  heredi- 
tary faculty  of  moral  intuition." 

"But  our  consciences  are  individual.  They  are 
individual  conscious  reactions  to  right  and  wrong," 
interrupted  Mick. 
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**Yes.  They  vary  with  our  inheritance  and  our 
environment  and  our  purposes." 

"There's  no  part  of  us  that's  not  governed  by 
both  inheritance  and  environment,"  said  Mick. 
"Our  consciences  are  not  the  same  when  we  are 
born,  and  our  education  changes  them  still  more.'* 

"Conscience  is  transitory,"  said  Brand.  "I  don't 
think  adults  have  as  much  conscience  as  the  young 
because  they  are  more  adjusted  to  life.  They  are 
guided  by  habits." 

"Yes,  that's  true.  We  shouldn't  rely  on  conscience 
for  moral  dictates." 

"  'A  moral  being  is  one  who's  capable  of  compar- 
ing his  past  and  future  actions —  and  approving  or 
disapproving  of  them.*  '* 

"Brand,  do  you  believe  good  is  that  which 
conduces  to  the  greatest  length,  breadth,  and 
completeness  of  life?"  asked  Stevens. 

"I  thought  you  were  asleep," 

"I've  been  listening.** 

"Have  you?" 

"What  is  good?" 

"To  be  happy  is  to  be  good,  Stevens.  It's  getting 
cold  in  here.  The  janitor  must  have  turned  off  the 
heat.** 

"We  need  some  more  fire,"  Harold  stretched.  It 
was  a  luxury  for  him  to  stretch. 

"The  wood's  in  the  closet." 

Mick  looked  up.  There  was  remembrance  in  his 
eyes.   "My  father  used  to  talk  to  me  about  good 
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before  I  came  here  to  college.  I  haven't  heard  anyone 
talk  about  good  since  then.  Once  he  said,  'the  rain  in 
the  fields  is  good  and  the  sunshine  in  the  fields  is 
good.  You  must  watch  the  rain  and  the  sunshine/' 
Mick  sharpened  his  voice  suddenly.  **He  talked  a  lot 
about  good.  I've  got  to  beat  it  now,  Brand." 

"See  you  tomorrow." 

**Yes.  Goodnight,"  he  said  abruptly.  **  'Night, 
Harold.  'Night,  Steve." 

After  he  had  gone  Harold  brought  wood  from 
the  closet  and  built  up  the  fire. 

''Shall  we  have  a  game  of  poker?" 

"You  bet.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed.  Somebody's 
borrowed  the  chips,  but  we  can  use  matches.  Will 
you  play,  Stevens?" 

Stevens  was  sitting  in  the  morris  chair,  staring  at 
the  ceiling.  "How  can  you  expect  me  to  play  poker 
without  my  derby?" 

"Wash  the  glasses,  you  loafer,"  said  Harold, 
"While  we  get  the  card  table." 

Steven  collected  the  glasses  and  took  them  into 
the  bathroom  where  he  soused  them  in  soapy  water. 
"Have  you  a  cloth  to  dry  these  with?" 

"No,  the  towels  are  at  the  laundry.  Use  your 
shirt  tail." 


CHAPTER  XX 

THERE  were  patches  of  snow  on  the  grass, 
under  the  trees  and  in  the  shade  of  the  boat- 
house.  Across  the  river  the  roofs  of  the  Business 
school  dormitories  shone  in  the  sun;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  were  the  Freshman  dormitories.  A 
cool  wind  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  river  so  that 
the  water  lapped  lightly  against  the  bank.  The 
water  was  high  and  clear  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
light. It  eddied  as  it  flowed  under  the  bridge. 

Brand  was  walking  on  the  embankment.  His 
feet  sank  into  mud  on  the  path,  for  the  sun  had 
thawed  the  ground.  The  mud  gathered  on  his  shoes 
and  filled  the  patterns  tooled  in  the  leather  and  the 
channels  above  the  soles.  He  left  the  track  of  his 
shoes  on  the  ground.  The  pathway  was  as  soft  and 
wet  as  the  dried  yellow  grass.  He  wanted  to  sit 
down,  when  he  passed  the  benches,  and  smell  the 
warm  air  and  watch  the  flock  of  pigeons  drifting 
over  the  roofs,  but  he  was  in  a  hurry.  He  whistled 
as  he  walked.  He  passed  the  boathouse  and  went 
over  the  bridge  towards  Soldiers  Field.  The  asphalt 
of  the  sidewalk  was  hard  after  the  soggy  ground, 
and  smoke  from  the  automobile  exhausts  filtered 
into  the  wind.  He  saw  the  pigeons  flying  above  the 
new  gymnasium;  they  disappeared  behind  the 
Stadium. 
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*lt  will  soon  be  summer/'  he  thought.  He 
hesitated  at  the  edge  of  the  brick  wall  to  look  down 
at  the  river.  It  flowed  slowly  through  the  arches  of 
the  bridge.  It  was  dark  brown  in  the  shade.  ** — 
already  March — again." 

A  truck  rumbled  across  the  bridge.  Brand  went 
on.  He  whistled  into  the  sunlight.  The  air  was 
aimless  and  warm  around  him, 

*l'm  sorry  you're  not  with  me/*  Brand  thought 
longingly.  *1  always  miss  you  when  you're  not 
with  me.  We  are  very  seldom  together.  And  there  is 
so  much  for  us  to  do  together  and  so  much  for  us  to 
tell  each  other.  I'm  never  able  to  tell  you  all  that  I 
want  to  tell  you,  I  don't  know  why." 

Brand  stopped  whistling  as  he  passed  an  old 
gentleman.  He  did  not  like  to  whistle  before  people. 

**When  I  am  alone/'  he  said  softly  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  the  rippling  water,  *1  always  think  of 
you." 

He  began  to  whistle  again.  There  were  wind 
clouds  in  the  sky  and  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  moved 
over  the  river.  For  an  instant  the  sparkle  was  gone 
and  the  wind  turned  cold  until  the  sun  reappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  bell  of  the  tower  in  the  yard  chimed  seven, 
interrupting  itself  each  time  before  the  echoes 
had  ceased. 

The  windows  were  open,  and  a  breeze  blew  in 
from  the  melting  snow  on  the  walks.  The  room 
was  lighted  by  dull  electric  globes.  Brand  sat  down 
behind  one  of  the  benches  and  tilted  his  chair.  He 
ran  his  fingers  along  the  cracks  on  the  bench-top 
where  students  had  scratched  it  with  knives  and 
pencils.  Dirt  and  ink  had  been  worn  into  the 
bench-top. 

The  student  beside  Brand  folded  his  "Tran- 
script." 

"Did  we  have  anything  to  prepare?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  here  last  week." 

"It's  not  convenient  in  the  evening."  He  dropped 
the  newspaper,  and  it  fell  with  a  careless  rustling 
onto  the  floor.  "And  he  doesn't  teach  us  history. 
Last  week  he  talked  about  England  and  modern 
lavatories.  Sir  Esme  Howard  declares  that  English- 
men, thirty  years  ago,  looked  on  bathrooms  as 
a  dangerous  form  of  American  propaganda  which 
would  undermine  the  sturdy  British  race." 

"Did  he  laugh?" 

"He  never  laughs." 

"He  has  studied  too  much  history,"  said  Brand. 

159 
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*'Here  he  is  now/' 

Mr.  Price  emptied  the  books  from  under  his  arm 
and  hung  up  his  coat.  He  smoothed  his  vest  with  a 
thin  veined  hand  and  said  *'Good  Evening"  to  a 
boy  in  the  first  row.  After  he  had  arranged  his  papers 
he  peered  through  his  glasses  at  the  class,  like  an  old 
eagle  in  the  rain.  He  did  not  speak,  he  fingered  his 
chin. 

*1  hope  he  won't  give  us  a  quiz.'* 

"I  don't  think  he  will,"  said  Brand. 

**We  have  to  write  a  theme,  you  know,  three 
thousand  words." 

**When  is  it  due?" 

**The  thirtieth  of  March.  There's  not  much  time. 
It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  have  pups." 

* 'Hello."  Harold  sat  down  in  the  empty  chair 
beside  Brand.  *'How  are  you?" 

"Hello,  Harold.  Have  you  eaten  yet?" 

*'No.  We  can  go  and  eat  after  class." 

Brand  wondered  why  the  instructor  was  rubbing 
his  hands  together  in  that  bleak  way.  He  was  too  old 
to  be  self-conscious.  He  wondered  if  he  were  reading 
from  his  black  notebook.  He  saw  him  turn  several 
pages  and  he  decided  that  he  was  only  waiting  until 
the  students  had  arrived. 

At  last  he  began  to  speak.  **You've  had  modern 
England  in  the  lectures  this  week,  I  think.  And 
you've  reached  the  peace  of  1815.  Now  for  your 
section  work  you're  to  study  the  conditions  of 
England  after  the  peace.  Professor  Merriman  will 
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not  speak  about  England  next  week,  so  you  will 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  your  books.  I'll  have  a 
list  in  the  lower  reading  room  of  Widener.  And 
your  written  quiz  will  include  this  work  as  well  as 
the  regular  reading. 

**The  peace  that  closed  the  great  war  with 
Napoleon  left  Britain  very  much  exhausted,  as  you 
will  read.  Of  all  her  conquests  at  sea  she  retained 
only  Malta  and  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  few  West  Indian 
islands.  And  the  pressure  of  heavy  taxation  and 
debt  (the  debt  was  very  great)  caused  the  people  to 
become  embittered  by  the  distress  throughout  the 
entire  country.  The  industries  of  England  were  far 
ahead  of  the  world's  demands,  so  that  the  markets 
were  filled  with  goods  which  could  not  be  sold. 
There  were  bad  harvests,  and  there  was  selfish 
legislation  passed  in  Parliament  by  the  landowners. 

"It  was  a  period  of  general  discontent  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion. And,  as  you  will  read,  the  death  of  George  the 
Third  in  1820  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  the 
Prince  Regent,  George  the  Fourth,  was  only  an 
added  disturbance.  There  was  discontent  every- 
where. I'm  not  going  to  discuss  the  period  this 
evening,  because  I  have  an  appointment,  but  I  want 
you  to  observe,  when  you  are  reading,  the  general 
discontent  which  was  strong  in  England  after  the 
peace  of  1815."  He  folded  his  thin  withered  hands 
on   the   notebook  before  him.    "If  you  have   no 
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questions  you  can  go.  Please  do  not  take  the  list  of 
references  from  the  library.  You  will  find  it  on  my 
shelf  and  put  it  back  there  when  you  are  through/' 

The  class  was  dismissed.  In  the  hall  Brand  turned 
up  his  coat  collar. 

**We  got  out  early,  didn't  we?" 

**He  gives  me  a  pain/'  Harold  said,  slipping  his 
history  book  into  his  pocket.  "He  needs  monkey 
glands." 

**He's  very  old." 

"He's  too  old." 

"He's  all  right." 

"He  gives  me  a  pain." 

"He's  only  an  instructor." 

In  the  mild  darkness  outside  a  rattle  of  street  cars 
drifted  across  the  yard  and  echoed  among  the 
buildings.  Harold  put  on  his  hat  and  they  went 
towards  the  slanting  lights  of  Harvard  Square. 
Inside  the  yard  there  were  dark  solitary  buildings 
and  empty  board  walks;  beyond  the  gates  there  was 
a  turmoil  of  automobiles  and  bright  street  lamps  and 
newsboys  and  electric  cars. 

Brand  stepped  over  a  puddle.  If  he  had  not  been 
avoiding  the  puddles  he  would  have  seen  the  dream 
of  the  shadows,  which  fell  behind  the  hall, 
straddling  paths  and  bushes  and  playing  into  one 
another  and  over  the  snow  when  the  headlights  of 
the  automobiles  shifted  them. 

"The  air's  good/'  said  Brand. 

"It's  not  cold  tonight." 
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"It's  damp." 

"Are  you  hungry?  I  didn't  have  any  lunch." 

"Why  not?" 

"There  was  a  chemistry  laboratory  period  at 
twelve." 

"You  shouldn't  go  without  lunch." 

"I  know  it.  I  felt  lousy  in  the  gym  this 
afternoon." 

Harold  stepped  behind  Brand  so  that  a  man 
could  pass  them  on  the  boardwalk.  "Where  shall 
we  eat?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  care." 

They  crossed  the  street.  There  was  a  cafeteria  on 
the  corner.  Brand  pushed  through  the  door  with  his 
elbow.  Harold  followed  him  to  the  counter  at  the 
back  of  the  restaurant.  On  each  end  there  was  a 
pyramid  of  oranges.  Brand  glanced  from  the  sign- 
board, "Irish  Stew",  "Pea  Soup  Special," 
"Vegetable  Dinner,"  "Pork  Chops,"  to  the  food  in 
the  case  under  his  elbows.  There  were  pies  covered 
with  dust  and  artificially  colored  fruit  and  eclairs, 
and  eggs  and  raisin  buns  in  saucers,  and  in  the  center 
there  was  fish,  laid  on  ice  and  dressed  with  sliced 
cucumbers  and  lettuce. 

"What  are  you  going  to  have?"  asked  Brand, 
cleaning  his  fingernails  with  the  meal  check. 

"I  don't  know.  Gee,  I'm  hungry." 

"You  guys  ordered  yet?"  A  man  banged  his  fists 
on  the  counter  in  front  of  them.  He  had  just  changed 
his  apron. 
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*'Pca  soup  and  pork  chops  and  mashed  potato.** 

**ril  have  the  same/*  Harold  yawned  and  lifted 
his  hand  to  his  mouth. 

*'We*re  like  our  hands,**  Brand  reflected.  *1  can 
see  Harold  in  his  hands.  Our  hands  express  even 
our  moods.  Kik*s  hands  have  been  sort  of  stately 
since  the  autumn.  She  has  changed.  I  don*t  like  to  see 
her  hands  when  they  are  stately.  She*s  not  happy. 
She  laughs  as  if  she  were  stepping  on  something 
with  her  heel,  as  if  she  were  stepping  on  something 
inside  her  which  hurt  her.** 

**Give  us  yer  check,  buddy.**  The  man  placed 
Brand*s  tray  on  the  counter.  The  soup  stirred 
against  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  **D*  you  want  anythin* 
to  drink?** 

*'No,  thanks.** 

**Shall  we  sit  here?**  asked  Harold. 

"Sure.**  Brand  slid  his  tray  onto  the  table  and 
drew  a  paper  napkin  from  the  machine. 

The  cafeteria  was  warm  and  filled  with  the  smell 
of  food.  Opposite  Brand  sat  a  young  Jew,  who  had 
propped  a  French  book  against  his  glass.  He  was 
eating  fast.  He  talked  to  his  companion  with  his 
mouth  full.  He  dug  his  fingers  into  his  bread  and 
smiled  to  himself  when  he  overheard  Harold. 

**Dirty  Kikes,**  said  Harold. 

"Don*t  talk  so  loud.**  Brand  was  holding  the 
soup  in  his  spoon  to  cool  it. 

*'l  wasn*t  talking  loud.** 

**He's  not  dirty,*'  said  Brand. 
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"He  certainly  is." 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,  Harold/' 

^'Listen.  A  gentleman  shouldn't  be  philosophic. 
You  say  that  guy  isn't  dirty.  Why  isn't  he  dirty? 
Just  tell  me.  Why  isn't  he  dirty?" 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"Why  isn't  he  dirty?" 

"Eat  your  soup." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you.  Now  why  do  you  like 
George?  He's  the  most  worthless  guy  I've  ever  met. 
He  is,  honestly." 

The  man  at  the  counter  was  shouting  orders  to 
the  kitchen  which  Brand  saw  behind  the  nickel 
coffee  urn.  White  caps  were  moving  back  and  forth 
among  the  stove  pipes  and  the  iron  racks  and  rows 
of  glasses.  A  moist  smell  of  food  rose  with  the  steam. 
The  dishwashers  were  passing  clean  china  across 
the  division  and  the  cooks  were  slamming  down  hot 
pans;  there  was  a  constant  clatter  of  dishes. 

"I  like  George  when  he  speaks  to  a  little  kid  on 
the  street,"  said  Brand.  "Perhaps  you'd  like  him  if 
you  knew  his  good  characteristics." 

"It  seems  too  damned  much  trouble  to  look  for 
them." 

"But,  Harold,  there  would  be  more  to  life  for 
you,  if  you  liked  him.  You'd  be  glad  to  meet  him. 
You  are  happier  if  you  are  tolerant.  It's  easy  to  see 
that  a  man  is  a  fool  or  a  liar  but  it  is  more  satisfying 
to  see  that  the  fool  is  cheerful  and  the  liar  generous, 
because  you'll  like  the  fool  if  you  see  that  he's 
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cheerful  and  you'll  like  the  liar  if  you  see  that  he's 
generous.  You  can't  be  comfortable  when  you 
dislike  people." 

"It's  not  easy  to  like  every  one/' 

"No,  it  isn't." 

"But  after  all  it  does  no  good  to  act  against  one 
another  and — " 

"And  dislike  is  an  act  against  another.  We've 
got  to  accept  the  bad  and  look  for  the  good,  the 
way  you  accept  the  sky  at  night  when  you're  looking 
for  stars.  Besides  we  would  be  fools  to  try  and 
escape  the  evil  of  other  people  when  we  can't  even 
escape  our  own  evil."' 

The  sound  of  steam  came  from  the  kitchen,  and 
slowly  dissolved  in  the  other  noises.  Brand  began 
to  eat  his  soup. 

"Hot." 

"Is  that  why  you  like  people?"  asked  Harold. 

"Yes." 

"I'd  never  thought  of  it  before." 

"Do  you  think  often?" 

Harold  grinned  and  took  the  stopper  from  his 
milk  bottle  and  filled  his  glass  and  said,  "Chase 
yourself." 

Students  from  evening  classes  were  pressing 
through  the  doors.  The  check  slot  clicked  as  each 
hand  took  a  ticket.  Mud  began  to  etch  the  clean 
tiles  about  the  revolving  doors.  A  girl  came  in  and 
every  one  watched  her  as  she  walked  to  the  counter, 
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swinging  her  hips.  Her  face  was  painted,  her  eyes 
were  hard  and  seeking. 

"Soup  special  with  coffee.  Make  it  black,"  Brand 
heard  her  say. 

A  professor  of  the  university  came  in.  He  stamped 
his  boots  and  took  off  his  gloves. 

"Are  you  going  in  town?"  asked  Brand. 

"I'd  like  to,  but  I  can't.  I  have  English  to  do. 
There's  an  exam  next  week.  You  take  English, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes.  How  much  have  you  got  to  doV* 

"Jesus,  I  don't  know.  I  hope  there's  a  drink  at  the 
room.  A  drink  every  hundred  pages  makes  my  notes 
worth  while.  Toward  the  end  the  dates  are  always 
wrong  but,  what  price  glory,  I  don't  remember 
dates  anyway." 

A  man  with  a  white  cap  over  one  eye  took  their 
empty  soup  bowls  and  placed  them  by  the  stack  of 
dishes  on  his  tin  tray. 

"I  don't  believe  there's  a  guy  at  Harvard  that 
can  do  English  the  way  I  do.  Are  you  through? 
Let's  go." 

On  the  sidewalk  Harold  stopped  to  light  his 
pipe.  The  trolley  cars  rolled  by  as  loud  as  thunder 
clouds  in  the  spring,  splashing,  through  the  puddles. 

"Is  that  George?"  asked  Harold,  pointing  the 
burnt  match  towards  a  car  under  full  quiver  of  a 
street  light  at  the  corner.  There  was  a  boy  in  the 
front  seat,  who  opened  the  door  as  Brand  turned 
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around.  He  spoke  to  some  one  in  a  doorway  and 
started  the  engine. 

A  girl  came  out  from  the  shadow.  She  had  a 
checkered  red  and  white  coat  buttoned  tightly  about 
her.  There  were  savage  red  feathers  in  the  hat  she 
wore,  and  beside  them  her  face  looked  as  white  as 
plaster.  She  took  her  hands  from  her  hips  to  loosen 
the  coat  at  her  throat.  They  hesitated  at  her  waist. 
Her  fingers  were  short  and  blunt. 

She  smiled  at  George  when  she  reached  the  lamp- 
light. And  the  smile  on  her  face  was  dull.  It  was 
a  smile  of  indifference.  It  was  an  empty  smile  for 
she  was  empty  and  unhappy.  Her  eyes  lurked 
behind  her  black  bang  of  hair. 

**  To/'  she  said  in  a  scratch  of  a  voice.  **Nice  car 
you  got.** 

*'Want  a  ride?**  asked  George. 

"Sure.** 

*'Come  on  in,  Mary.** 

*Tm  not  Mary,'*  she  said.  *Tm  Lily.*' 

She  smiled  again  and  put  her  hand  on  the  door. 
A  large  paste  diamond  hung  from  her  little  finger. 
She  stepped  onto  the  running  board. 

**You  got  a  cigarette  with  you?** 

*'Yes.*' 

*1  need  one  bad.  I  haven*t  had  one  today.** 

George  shook  a  cigarette  from  his  package  and 
lit  it  for  her.  She  puffed  on  it  and  inhaled  the  smoke 
deep  into  her  lungs. 

^'That's  what  I  needed.** 
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**Comc  on." 

"What  kind  of  cigarettes?" 
"Picayune.  Come  on." 

"What's  your  hurry?  You  in  a  draft?"  She  sat 
down  beside  George  and  slammed  the  door. 
"All  set,  Lily?" 

The  automobile  moved  down  the  side  street. 
Harold  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  "Will 
you  walk  as  far  as  the  dormitory  with  me?  I'll  never 
get  my  English  done.  There's  not  a  worse  looking 
broad  in  Cambridge." 

"He  must  have  deserted  the  carpenter's  daugh- 
ter," said  Brand  unconcernedly. 
"Did  you  know  about  that?" 
"He  told  me." 

"And  last  winter  he  was  living  with  a  Duchess. 
And  she  was  a  lady,  too." 
"I  suppose  so." 

"She  was  in  vaudeville,"  said  Harold.  "I  saw  her 
at  Keith's." 

"Did  she  have  a  good  figure?" 
"You  bet." 

"And  she  was  a  lady,  too."  Brand  laughed. 
"She  was,  honestly.  George  introduced  me  to  her. 
I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  him  pick  up  that  broad. 
Weren't  you?" 

"No.  Broads  still  satisfy  fellows  who  have  slept 
with  Duchesses." 

They  walked  a  block  without  speaking.   The 
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pavement  was  wet,  and  the  water  ran  down  the 
cracks  of  the  asphalt  into  the  gutters,  Harold  blew 
smoke  out  between  his  teeth. 

"What  are  you  thinking?"  asked  Brand. 

**I  was  thinking  about  George — *' 

*'We  all  want  to  be  happy,  but  we  don't  know 
how.  Are  you  sorry  for  George?" 

"He  doesn't  know  how  to  be  happy,  does  he?" 

"None  of  us  know  how  to  be  happy.  Some  of  us 
are  more  capable  of  happiness  than  others.  We  have 
to  steal  it  and  we  have  to  wait  for  it,  and  some  of 
us  learn  how  to  steal  it  and  some  of  us  learn  how 
to  wait  for  it.  We  shouldn't  be  bitter  when  we're 
not  happy." 

"Most  people  are." 

"Yes,  because  they  haven't  learned  to  wait." 

"But,  gosh,  when  you're  not  happy,  don't  you 
feel  that  you'll  never  be  happy  again?  I  do.  Then  I 
get  drunk." 

"You  don't  know  how  to  wait." 

"Hell,  no." 

"Neither  does  George.  That  broad  was  only 
compensation. 

"Most  of  life  is  compensation,"  said  Harold. 

The  entry  light  of  the  dormitory  shone  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  them. 

"So  long." 

"So  long,  Brand." 

Brand  went  to  his  room.  Roy  was  not  there.  He 
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walked  up  and  down  the  study  without 
interruption. 

"Kik  must  find  compensation  if  she's  in  love. 
I'd  forgotten  that  we  grow  old.  We  all  grow  old 
unless  we  die.  I'm  growing  old.  Some  day  my  hair 
will  be  gray." 

The  room  was  cold.  Brand  closed  the  window 
and  lit  the  fire.  The  smoke  rose  quietly  up  the 
chimney,  wavering  past  the  rough  black  bricks. 

"She  used  to  steal  raw  turnips  from  the  garden 
and  eat  them  in  the  woods,  watching  the  birds. 
She  used  to  fight  the  stable  boy  for  pushing  in 
ant  hills  and  kiss  his  face  all  over  afterwards  and 
warn  him  that  he  must  never  do  it  again.  And  she 
used  to  curl  her  hair  with  toilet  paper  if  there  was 
company  for  lunch.  She  was  always  laughing.  She 
never  cried.  She  never  forgot  to  wish  on  the  new 
moon.  In  the  spring  she  used  to  climb  up  the 
opening  wisteria  branches  onto  the  roof  of  the 
conservatory  and  threaten  to  jump  down  if  mother 
and  father  wouldn't  promise  to  be  kind  to  each 
other.  She  used  to  dream  that  God  came  into  her 
bedroom  and  told  her  stories.  I  didn't  know  she 
would  grow  old." 

He  stopped  walking  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  desk  and  swung  his  legs.  He  looked  at  his  shoes. 

"And  now  she  is  old  enough  to  love.  I  wonder 
who  it  is  that  she  loves?"  He  listened  to  the  sounds 
in  the  dormitory,  and  his  thoughts  continued.  He 
went  to  the  fireplace  and  kicked  a  burnt  end  of 
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kindling  wood  into  the  flames.  *1  think  she  loves 
George/* 

He  began  walking  again. 

^'Perhaps  I'm  wrong. 

''But  I  know  by  the  longing  in  her  voice  when 
she  talks  about  him.  She  is  always  eager  to  talk 
about  him,  although  she  tries  not  to  be  eager.  And 
she  speaks  of  last  summer,  as  if  it  were  long  ago,  as 
if  it  were  a  dream.  I  should  have  known.  Why  does 
she  love  George?  George'll  never  love  her.  But  she 
thinks  that  he  loves  her.  She'll  think  so  unless  he 
tells  her  that  he  doesn't.  She  will  always  hope.  If 
there  were  no  hope  she  would  be  free.  There's 
always  dread  when  there's  hope.  Why  does  she  love 
him?" 

He  walked  slowly  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
**1  can't  advise  her.  You  can't  advise  those  who  are 
in  love.  Love  will  hurt  Kik  but  it  will  give  her 
strength.  She  has  never  suffered." 

Brand  poked  the  fire,  for  the  wood  was  smoking. 
He  heard  a  knock  on  the  door.  It  was  Roy. 

"I  forgot  my  key,"  he  said.  "Shall  I  open  a 
window.  The  room  is  full  of  smoke." 

"I  didn't  notice  it.  I  was  thinking." 

''Have  you  been  here  long?" 

"No,  I  just  had  supper  with  Harold." 

"Do  you  have  to  study,  Brand?" 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  movies?" 

"Would  you  like  to?" 

"Yes.  Open  the  window.  I'll  fix  the  fire  so  it 
won't  smoke  any  more." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

KIK,  with  her  hair  in  the  way,  was  writing  a 
verse.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  placed  her 
fingers  on  her  forehead.  George  had  tele- 
phoned. He  was  coming  at  ten  o'clock.  He  was 
coming  to  take  her  to  a  dance.  Kik  was  so  happy 
that  she  was  writing  a  verse.  She  sat  at  the  desk  in 
the  drawing  room  with  her  fingers  on  her  forehead. 
At  last  she  opened  her  eyes  again  and  crossed  out 
the  second  line  which  she  had  written. 

"It's  only  quarter  past  eight.  George  must  be  at 
dinner  now.  He  is  holding  his  fork  in  his  right  hand 
and  he  is  talking  to  Mrs.  Jacques.  He  always  eats 
too  fast.  Dear  George.  I  shall  never  finish  this 
verse.'* 

The  point  of  her  pen  absently  traced  the  ink 
stains  on  the  blotter.  She  sighed  and  looked  about 
the  desk,  and  picked  up  the  crystal  paper  weight. 
She  took  a  stump  of  sealing  wax  from  the  pen  tray 
and  threw  it  into  the  waste  basket.  She  examined 
the  design  of  the  wrinkles  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

When  she  had  finished  the  verse  she  corked  the 
ink  bottle  and  sucked  the  ink  from  her  forefinger. 
She  reread  what  she  had  written. 

"It's  nice  but  I  don't  believe  it's  verse.  I  wonder 
what  verse  is.  This  has  no  meter,  but  it's  earnest. 
I  don't  believe  it's  verse. 
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*I  burn  myself  before  the  eyes  of  whom  I  love. 

I  put  myself  in  the  sun 
For  whom  I  love. 

I  am  the  sun 
For  whom  I  love. 

I  am  no  one  but 
For  whom  I  love. 

Signed  Kik'  *' 
**  1  place  myself  in  the  sun*  would  be  better  I 
think;  1  place  myself  in  the  sun  for  whom  I  love' 
that's  better.  Now  Fll  get  dressed.  George  will  soon 
be  here.'' 

Kik  folded  the  paper  and  tore  it  up  and  dropped 
it  into  the  fireplace.  **  1  am  no  one  but  for  whom 
I  love.'  '' 

She  shouted  down  the  hall  to  Evelyn —  ''Get  me 
my  new  dress,  Evelyn,  and  the  moon.'' 

She  ran  the  length  of  the  corridor  to  her  mother's 
room  where  she  searched  through  the  drawers  for  a 
pair  of  openwork  stockings. 

''Evelyn,  I  can  never  find  mother's  stockings  when 
I  am  in  a  hurry.  Where  do  you  keep  them?  Never 
mind;  I  have  them.  What  are  you  laughing  at?" 

She  closed  the  drawers  and  jammed  them  in  with 
her  knees  as  she  unrolled  the  stockings  on  the 
bureau. 

"I'll  lay  them  out  with  your  dress.  Miss  Kik." 
"All  right.  Don't  forget  to  take  the  irons  into 
my  room.  I  want  to  look  beautiful.  I  wish  my  nose 
were  longer." 
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"Your  nose  is  long  enough.'* 

"Do  you  think  so,  Evelyn?  I've  often  worried." 

George  arrived  before  she  was  ready.  He  leaned 
against  the  mantel-piece  in  the  den  so  that  he  would 
not  wrinkle  his  jacket  and  read  "The  Spur"  until 
Kik  called  him  into  her  room. 

"Hello."  Her  voice  was  tender. 

George  made  an  imitation  bow. 

"Wie  geht  es  mit  Ihnen?" 

"I  can't  remember  what  that  means." 

"How  are  you?" 

"  Ich  liebe  dich'  and  'Nich  Sputten'  are  the  only 
German  I  know.  Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"Isn't  that  enough?"  said  George,  smoothing  the 
hair  at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  chaise  lounge. 

"I  was  in  Germany  four  years  ago,"  Kik  looked 
eagerly  into  his  face.  "I  didn't  understand  the 
language,  and  I  had  a  cold  so  I  didn't  learn.  When 
we  were  going  through  the  hills  in  the  train,  we 
passed  a  station  and  mother  said,  'Put  your  head  out 
the  window  and  see  what  station  this  is;  but  be 
careful  of  the  posts.'  So  I  put  my  head  out  the 
window,  and  I  was  careful  of  the  posts  because  I 
valued  my  head  as  much  as  mother  did.  And  I  saw 
a  sign  over  the  door  that  read  'Damen.'  I  drew  in 
my  head  and  told  mother  we  were  at  'Damen.' 

"What  does  it  mean?" 

"It  means  'ladies.'  " 
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George  laughed;  she  was  glad  she  had  made  him 
laugh.  "You  angel/'  she  said.  She  held  out  her  feet 
and  kicked  them  together  like  a  child,  and  George 
laughed  at  her  until  he  began  to  cough. 

Kik  threw  a  lace  cushion  at  him. 

'*D6n*t/*  he  said. 

**George,  Fm  going  to  have  hiccoughs.  J'ai  les 
hoquets,  Dieu  me  les  fait.  Par  Jesus,  je  ne  Tai  plus. 
My  hair's  undone.  Fve  been  combing  it  and  comb- 
ing it  and  now  I  shall  have  to  do  it  again.'' 

*'You've  got  wonderful  hair." 

"What  did  you  say,  George?"  She  took  her  hair 
brush  and  leaned  over  and  brushed  his  eyebrows. 
"You've  got  wonderful  eyebrows,  George." 

He  snatched  at  her  hand,  but  she  was  too  quick. 

"Would  you  like  a  drink?  I  have  to  fix  my  hair. 
Would  you  like  a  whiskey  and  soda?" 

"Thanks." 

"Evelyn." 

The  maid  answered  "Yes,  Miss  Kik"  from  the 
bathroom  where  she  had  been  folding  towels  and 
wiping  powder  from  the  wash  basin.  She  composed 
her  apron. 

"I'm  coming." 

"Will  you  get  a  whiskey  and  soda  and  some 
crackers?" 

"I  needed  a  drink,"  said  George. 

"You  always  need  a  drink." 

"Go  on."  He  threw  the  cushion  back  at  Kik,  but 
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she  dodged  and  held  her  thumb  to  her  nose  and 
wriggled  her  fingers. 

"I  was  only  thirteen  when  I  went  to  Germany — 
four  years  ago.  Have  you  ever  eaten  Zwiebach?  I 
remember  how  the  trains  smelled.  Mother  made  me 
sleep  on  the  sofas  at  the  hotels  because  she  said 
that  she  knew  there  were  fleas  in  the  beds.  I'm  sure 
there  weren't  fleas  in  the  beds.  The  sofa  was  very 
uncomfortable,  and  I  had  a  cold.  I  didn't  like 
Germany.  I  liked  the  Dachshunds.  The  head  waiter 
had  one  called  'Madchen.'  He  gave  her  to  me,  but 
mother  can't  bear  dogs.  She  says  they  remind  her 
so  much  of  people.  Did  you  hear  the  telephone 
ring?  I  left  'Madchen'  in  Germany.  Yes,  it  was  the 
telephone." 

Kik  laid  the  hair  brush  in  her  lap  thoughtfully. 
She  unfastened  the  receiver  of  the  telephone  on  her 
dressing  table —  "Hello;  just  a  minute.  Here's  your 
whiskey  and  soda.  Put  the  tray  on  the  stool,  Evelyn. 
No,  it'll  fall  off  there.  Put  it  on  the  table.  Don't 
bubble  in  it  when  you  drink,  George,  or  I'll  never 
hear  a  word.  I  want  the  silver  coat,  Evelyn.  Hello, 
who  is  this?  Oh,  hello;  it's  nice  to  hear  your  voice 
again.  Where  are  you?"  The  brush  slid  from  her 
knees.  "Will  you  hold  the  wire?  I've  lost  my  hair 
brush.  Thanks,  George.  Hello,  what  did  you  say? 
I  just  dropped  my  hair  brush  on  the  floor.  Are  you? 
Mother's  out.  Can  I  take  the  message;  after  all  I'm 
her  daughter — I'm  her  daughter.  One  doesn't  have 
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to  lay  an  egg  to  criticize  it.  Shut  up,  George.  What 
did  you  say?  You're  wasting  my  time.  I  was  just 
talking  to  the  dog.  No,  mother  doesn't  mind  him. 
I  don't  know  what  kind  he  is,  but  he's  a  nice  dog. 
I'll  show  him  to  you  the  next  time  you  come.  I'm 
going  out  now.  All  right.  I'll  tell  mother.  I  won't 
forget.  Goodby." 

Kik  hung  up  the  receiver.  George  was  finishing 
his  whiskey  and  soda,  and  the  ice  rattled  against  the 
sides  of  the  glass. 

"Will  you  have  some  more?" 

"No,  thanks."  He  placed  the  glass  beside  the 
bottles  on  the  tray.  As  he  bent  over,  he  kissed  Kik's 
neck.  It  was  only  a  touch  of  a  kiss,  but  it  clutched 
at  her  heart. 

"You  mustn't,  George.  Evelyn  is  coming  back 
with  my  wrap."  Kik  spoke  slowly  without  turning. 
She  felt  him  approaching  her  like  a  wave  beginning 
to  break  in  the  starlight.  She  saw  his  face  before 
her;  she  felt  his  mouth.  She  opened  her  lips  to  draw 
in  the  life  that  flowed  from  him.  She  felt  his  teeth 
against  her  own.  Evelyn  was  coming  down  the 
hall.  He  handed  Kik  her  hair  brush. 

"Don't  tremble  so,"  he  said. 

"Not  that  one,"  Kik  managed  to  say  to  Evelyn 
lifting  a  curl  of  her  hair  from  her  eyes.  "It's  too 
thick." 

"But  you  always  liked  this  coat." 

"It's  too  thick,  Evelyn." 
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'*I  brought  this  one  also.  Will  this  do?" 

"Yes,"  Kik  stood  up  and  Evelyn  wrapped  the 
coat  about  her  and  fastened  the  scarab  button. 

"Let  me  just  run  the  brush  over  your  hair,  Miss 
Kik.  I  don't  know  what's  happened  to  it.  It  don't 
look  good." 

"I  forgot  to  fix  it.  Thank  you.  You  can  turn  off 
all  the  lights  when  we  go,  Evelyn.  You  don't  need 
to  wait  up."  Kik  put  her  hand  on  George's  elbow. 
"Let's  have  a  cigarette.  Come  into  the  den." 

As  they  stood  in  the  den  blowing  smoke  into 
each  others  faces,  the  telephone  rang. 

"You  answer  it,  George.  It's  probably  for 
mother.  Take  the  message.  Say  you're  the  butler, 
if  they  ask." 

"I  will  not.  I'll  say  I'm  Mussolini.  Is  that  all 
right?" 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Kik. 

"Hello,  who  is  this  please?  Yes,  who  am  I?  I'm 
Mussolini.  Who  are  you?  This  is  George.  Hello, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  know 
who  it  was.  It's  your  mother,  Kik.  What  shall  I 
say?" 

"Don't  say  anything.  She's  talking.  Hold  the 
receiver  so  I  can  hear  too." 

Jastida  spoke  very  fast. 

"George,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  I've 
overtaken  you.  I  telephoned  to  your  room  and  your 
roommate  said  you  had  gone  to  the  Jacques  for 
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dinner.  I  telephoned  to  the  Jacques.  I  was  afraid 
you  were  at  the  theatre.  You  don't  know  what  I've 
been  through.  Mrs.  Jacques  told  me  that  you  were 
going  to  see  Kik.  At  last  I've  overtaken  you.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  an  operator.  I  really  feel  as  if  I  were  an 
operator.'* 

"She  feels  as  if  she  were  an  operator,"  Kik 
whispered. 

* 'George,  we're  having  a  party.  Will  you  come? 
I'm  out  of  breath.  Will  you  forgive  me?  We're 
having  a  party  at  Sara  Giddens'  apartment.  I  mean 
Sara  Giddens  is  having  a  party.  Will  you  come? 
You  don't  know  Alfred,  do  you?  You  should 
meet  him.  Alfred  was  coming,  but  he  never  came. 
He  went  to  New  York.  Can  you  imagine  going 
to  New  York?  Will  you  come?  There's  a  lot  of 
champagne,  George.  I  want  you  to  come.  Kik  won't 
mind.  She's  listening  in  now.  Kik,  tell  George  to 
come.  Will  you  come,  George?" 

'*rd  like  to,  you  bet,  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Hold 
the  line,  will  you?"  George  looked  at  Kik. 

**You're  not  going?" 

''Do  you  mind?" 

''George — " 

He  scrutinized  the  plea  in  her  face.  He  fingered 
the  telephone  receiver. 

"Damn  it,"  he  said. 

"Please  don't  go.  She — ■" 
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"Hello,  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  Kik  doesn  t  want  me  to 
go.  We're  having  a  party  of  our  own.  I'd  like  to — 
but—" 

'1  knew  Kik  would  object."  Jastida's  voice  was 
loud  and  nervous.  "Let  me  speak  to  her.  Excuse 
me.  Can  you  hear.  There's  such  an  awful  noise.  Kik 
ought  to  go  to  bed.  She's  been  doing  too  much  lately. 
She'll  be  ill.  You  come  along,  my  dear  boy.  Don't 
worry  about  Kik.  There's  a  lot  of  champagne." 

"All  right,"  said  George. 

"I'll  speak  to  Kik." 

"No.  Don't  bother." 

"I'm  so  glad.  The  doorman  will  take  you  up. 
See  you  soon." 

"Thanks  very  much,  Mrs.  Hardcastle." 

"Don't  thank  me,  George."  She  hung  up. 

Kik  said  gently,  "Are  you  going?" 

"Yes,  I  don't  like  to  refuse  your  mother.  She 
wanted  me  to  come." 

"I  beg  of  you,  don't  go,"  Kik  had  undone  the 
silver  cloak,  and  it  sank  onto  the  floor. 

"You  and  I  can  go  some  other  night.  You  don't 
mind.  I'm  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself.  Shall 
we  go  Friday  instead.?" 

"I  dont  know,"  she  said  listlessly. 

"How  about  Saturday?" 

"I  don't  know — please  don't  go." 

"But  why?" 

"Do  you  love  me,  George?"  Her  voice  was  low, 
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her  eyes  clung  to  his.  He  smiled.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  Evelyn  was  clicking  off  lights. 

''Sure/'  he  said. 

''George,  don't  you  love  me?'* 

He  fidgeted —  "I  like  you  a  lot,"  said  George. 
"I  like  you  a  lot,"  he  said,  "but,  of  course,  I  don't 
love  you,  Kik." 

"George." 

"I  ought  to  go  now.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  take  you 
out  tonight.  If  it  weren't  your  mother, — some  other 
night.  I'll  give  you  a  kiss.  You're  not  angry,  are 
you?" 

"I'm  not  angry,  George,"  she  murmured;  her 
eyes  were  full  of  pain. 

"Can  I  kiss  you?" 

"Here's  my  hand." 

"Goodnight,  Kik." 

"George."  She  drew  her  hand  away. 

"Yes." 

"Your — your  necktie  is  crooked.  Please,  George. 
You'll  be  late.  Mother  doesn't  like  to  be  kept 
waiting,  George." 

When  he  had  gone,  she  sat  down  in  a  chair.  She 
didn't  cry.  She  clasped  her  hands  together. 

"Arn't  you  going  out.  Miss  Kik?"  asked  Evelyn, 
when  she  came  to  turn  off  the  lights  in  the  hall. 

"No.  I'm  not  feeling  well." 

"Shall  I  get  you  some  hot  water?" 

"I  don't  want  anything,  thank  you." 
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"Your  bed  is  ready.  I'll  turn  off  the  lights." 
Kik  did  not  answer. 
"Your  bed  is  ready.  Miss  Kik." 
**Do  you  hear  the  fire  in  life  burning?" 
''No,  Miss." 

**rm  not  going  to  bed  now.  I'll  turn  the  lights  off 
myself." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

A  THREAD  of  Chartreuse  ran  across  the  table 
and  trickled  onto  the  carpet.  It  dripped  until 
there  was  a  dark  wet  spot.  Mr.  Random  had 
overturned  his  liquor  glass  with  his  elbow. 

"Look  what  you've  done/'  said  the  lady  beside 
him.  ''Take  your  hand  off  my  knee."  She  hit  his 
hand  with  a  fork. 

* 'You're  drunk,"  said  Mr.  Random. 

"So  are  you."  She  began  to  laugh.  "Sit  up.  Sit 

up.;; 

"Ranny,  don't  be  disgusting,"  Jastida  called 
from  the  couch,  where  she  was  sitting  with  a 
gentleman.  She  had  a  box  of  marons  glaces  in  her 
hand. 

Sara  Giddens  stood  behind  the  couch,  watching 
Mr.  Random.  She  had  short  red  hair,  and  diamond 
rivers  on  her  arms.  "I  don't  like  Ranny  when  he's 
drunk." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,"  said  Jastida. 
"He'll  buy  you  a  new  carpet.  Come  and  sit  with 
Jerry  and  me." 

"If  the  table  isn't  cleared,  he'll  break  everything." 

"I'll  push  it  into  the  hall." 

"Will  you,  Jerry?  Get  out  of  the  way,  Irene, 
Jerry's  going  to  push  the  table  into  the  hall." 

184 
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"I  don't  give  a  damn.  Where's  the  champagne? 
Is  it  all  gone?" 

*'A  froggy  would  a  whoring  go,  a  whoring  go, 
a  whoring  go,  a  froggy  would  a  whoring — " 

"Shut  up,  Ranny." 

''There's  champagne  in  the  bookcase.  Jerry'U 
get  it  for  you.  I  think  I'll  start  the  phonograph. 
Where  is  your  boy  friend,  Jastida?" 

"He  promised  to  hurry.  He  should  be  here  now. 
But  he's  mine.  Remember  he's  mine."  Jastida 
crossed  her  legs. 

Sara  leaned  over  and  took  a  maron-glace.  "I 
don't  want  him,"  she  said,  '1  have  Jerry." 

"Look  at  that  man." 

Mr.  Random  had  buried  his  head  in  Irene's  lap. 
She  stroked  his  gray  hair  and  with  the  other  hand 
filled  her  champagne  glass. 

Jastida  held  out  her  glass.  "Don't  let  Irene  have 
it  all,  Jerry.  George'U  soon  be  here.  Wish  me  luck. 
I  mean,  here's  how.  Share  it  with  me,  Jerry.  Why 
does  he  take  so  long?  It's  hours  since  I  telephoned. 
That's  enough,  don't  drink  it  all.  Give  me  some 
more.  Empty  the  bottle." 

Jerry  poured  out  the  champagne.  There  were 
white  sparks  in  the  foam.  Jastida  twirled  a  cig- 
arette holder  in  her  glass  to  stir  away  the  bubbles. 
The  champagne  sizzled.  She  drank  it  without 
stopping. 

"Want  more?"  asked  Jerry. 

"Why  do  you  wear  a  mustache?" 
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"Isn't    life    wonderful?*'     Irene    untied    Mr. 
Random's  necktie. 

"It  helps  me  in  business.  Won't  you  have  some 
more?  The  lovers  aren't  drinking  so  there's  plenty." 

"He's  like  Alfred,"  said  Jastida.  "He  never 
drinks.  Why  did  Sara  ask  them?  Sara,  why  did  you 
ask  them?" 

"Ask  who?" 

"The  lovers." 

"She's  a  friend  of  mine.  She  said,  'May  I  bring 
a  man?'  I  said,  'Yes,'  and  there  they  are.  They're 
talking  about  D.  H.  Lawrance.  'Man  is  a  highly 
domesticated  animal,  whose  mentality  makes  him 
just  lower  than  the  angels,  and  whose  domesti- 
cation makes  him  sometimes  just  lower  than  the 
monkeys.'  She  squeezes  his  hand  and  says,  'Yes, 
darling.'  She  ought  to  take  him  to  the  library 
instead  of  bringing  him  to  my  party." 

"Yes,  can  you  imagine  saying  such  a  thing?  Can 
you  imagine?"  Jastida  passed  her  glass  to  Jerry, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "I  hope  they  don't  stay 
long." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Jerry.  "They'll  soon  leave." 

Jastida  studied  them  over  the  back  of  the  couch. 
He  was  holding  the  girl's  hand,  talking  softly.  He 
only  stopped  talking  when  she  said,  "Yes,  darling." 
They  were  gravely  uncomfortable.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  window  sill  and  she  sat  before  him  on  the 
piano  stool.  They  had  been  there  since  dinner. 

"I'll  start  the  phonograph,"  said  Sara. 
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"Do  you  want  to  dance,  Jastida?"  said  Jerry. 
He  hauled  her  to  her  feet.  *'They  won't  stay  long. 
They'll  go  to  Child's." 

''Aren't  they  killing?" 

"Make  it  hot,  Sara." 

"You  dance  with  Sara,"  whispered  Jastida,  un- 
winding Jerry's  arms.  "I'm  going  to  put  my  head  out 
the  window  so  my  face  won't  be  red.  Clean  up  that 
plate  of  olives.  Someone  will  step  on  them." 

"Do  you  want  one?" 

"No,  throw  them  away." 

"Are  you  spending  the  night,  Jastida?"  asked 
Sara.  She  chose  a  record,  after  reading  through 
the  black  labels,  and  fitted  it  onto  the  phono- 
graph. She  spun  it  around  with  her  fore- 
finger before  she  lowered  the  needle.  Sara  Giddens 
was  forty-five;  her  face  was  threadbare.  There  were 
lines  under  her  paint  and  furrows  between  her 
eyebrows.  She  had  grown  old,  because  she  was  a 
concerned  woman.  "Do  you  think  you  will  spend 
the  night?" 

"It  depends."  Jastida  was  polishing  her  nails  on 
the  side  of  her  hand.  "If  George  will  stay,  I'll  stay." 

"There's  some  at  the  door." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Jastida.  "It's  George.  No,  let  me 
go.  I'd  rather." 

George  was  crumbling  his  silk  scarf  into  his 
pocket  when  she  opened  the  door.  Her  dress  hung 
low  in  front  so  he  could  see  the  beginning  of  the 
valley  between  her  breasts. 
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''George/*  she  said,  **l  knew  you'd  come/* 

In  the  bright  room  beyond  her,  he  saw  Mr. 
Random  lying  on  Irene's  knees,  and  Sara  picking  up 
olives  from  the  floor,  and  Jerry  shining  his  evening 
shoes  with  a  napkin.  The  air  was  heavy  with  smoke 
and  the  scent  of  gardenias.  Irene  was  singing 
"Dardanella."  She  waved  her  glass  back  and  forth. 
George  hooked  his  coat  on  the  rack  and  followed 
Jastida  into  the  room.  Sara  shook  hands  with  him. 

*'Have  a  drink,  George?  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Walters?  Jerry,  get  him  a  drink.  I  won't  introduce 
you  to  Irene,  she's  too  drunk.  Vm  glad  you  came. 
We  look  very  debauched,  don't  we,  except  those 
two  in  the  corner.  I  think  they're  going.  Thank 
God.*'  She  approached  them,  as  they  stood  up.  **Are 
you  leaving  so  soon?" 

**We  have  to  go,"  said  the  young  man. 

Sara  kissed  him  goodby  but  he  only  blushed. 
"We've  had  a  good  time.  Thank  you  very  much," 
he  said.  *Tm  afraid  you  won't  ask  us  again.  We 
have  to  catch  a  train  out  of  town.  Thank  you — er 
— good — night. 

* 'Darling,  we  must  hurry."  The  girl  took  his 
arm.  "Thanks,  Sara." 

"Nice  boy,"  Sara  said  to  Jastida  after  they  had 
gone.  "I'm  sorry  I  kissed  him.  I  should  have 
apologized.  Hope  she  doesn't  bring  him  here 
again." 

Jastida  smothered  a  hiccough  behind  her  hand. 
"You  mustn't  be  so  sentimental.  You  mustn't  be 
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sentimental.  Put  on  another  record,  and  gag  Irene. 
She  can't  sing  anything  but  'Dardanella.'  " 

* 'There's  no  more  champagne,"  said  Jerry. 

"What  will  we  do?" 

"Don't  be'  so  emotional,  Jastida,"  said  Sara. 
"There's  plenty  of  champagne." 

"I  said  there  wasn't  any  more." 

"What's  that  on  the  piano?"  asked  George. 

"It's  whiskey.  I  always  put  a  bottle  in  front  of 
my  husband's  photograph.  It  looks  so  natural.  Will 
you  have  some?  It  has  been  opened." 

"I  could  dance  and  dance."  Jastida  steadied 
herself  against  the  couch.  "Don't  drink  too  fast, 
George.  Ranny  drank  too  fast."  She  cautiously 
touched  him  with  her  foot.  One  of  his  hands 
twitched,  but  he  did  not  move.  "Isn't  he  heavy, 
Irene?" 

"Nope." 

"I'm  waiting,  George.  Don't  fall  into  the  glass. 
Here  I  am."  She  tugged  at  a  shoulder  strap.  "Have 
you  got  a  pin?" 

"No,  Mrs.  Hardcastle." 

"Call  me  Jastida.  Let's  dance.  Sara  and  Jerry  are 
dancing." 

He  emptied  his  glass.  "I'm  ready." 

Jastida  relaxed  in  his  arms.  He  drew  the  soft 
waves  of  her  body  against  him  and  they  began  to 
dance.  They  did  not  speak.  They  did  not  stop  when 
Sara  changed  the  records.  Jastida  placed  her  arm 
behind  George's  head  and  pressed  it  down  onto  her 
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shoulder.  They  were  crushed  together.  George  felt 
the  heat  of  her  body  through  his  clothes.  He  could 
smell  her  powder  and  the  perfume  in  her  hair.  When 
he  looked  at  her,  her  face  was  flushed.  George  took 
the  bottle  from  the  piano  and  held  it  to  her  mouth. 

"Can  you  drink  whiskey  straight?"  he  asked. 

After  she  drank  she  wiped  her  mouth  with  her 
handkerchief.  '1  can  drink  anything.*' 

They  continued  to  dance.  As  they  were  dancing, 
Irene  suddenly  threw  Mr.  Random  from  her  lap.  He 
dropped  inert  to  the  floor,  and  she  ran  into  the 
bathroom  and  slammed  the  door  behind  her. 

"Don't  do  it  in  the  bath  tub,"  Sara  called.  "She 
has  no  foresight.  She's  always  so  hurried  that  she's 
sick  in  the  bath  tub.  I  hope  Ranny's  head  didn't  hit 
the  floor." 

"Shall  we  put  him  on  the  couch?"  asked  Jerry. 
He  was  leaning  against  the  phonograph.  "Hey, 
Jastida,  give  us  some  help.  We're  going  to  move 
Ranny.  Jastida,  take  one  of  his  legs.  George,  take 
the  other.  We'll  drag  him.  Sara,  my  love,  which  arm 
do  you  prefer.  Come  on,  Jastida,  break  away. 
Which,  excuse  me,  which  arm  do  you  prefer?  I  have 
no  preference.  He's  equally  horse  meat  to  me." 

"I'll  take  this  one."  Sara  reached  under  the  table. 
"Which  one  is  this,  Jastida?" 

"Yes,  Sara." 

"Come  on." 

"Sorry,  I  couldn't  move.  I  mean,  I  couldn't 
move  a  thing  actually,  let  alone  my  tongue.  George, 
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do  it."  Jastida  stretched  out  her  hand  and  walked 
sideways  towards  the  table,  but  she  bumped  against 
a  chair  and  sat  down  on  it.  "George,  go  and  help 
Sara." 

George  grasped  both  of  Mr.  Random's  legs.  Jerry 
took  one  arm  and  tried  to  bend  it. 

"You're  bending  his  arm  in  the  wrong 
direction." 

"All  together  now,"  ordered  Jerry.  "Jastida,  I 
wish  you'd  help  us." 

"Don't  talk  s'much,  Jerry.  George's  doing  all 
the  work.  You'll  break  his  arm.  Really  will." 

"I'm  tired."  Sara  laughed  and  toppled  over. 
"You  do  it.  When  Irene  has  finished  she'll  help 
you." 

The  French  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck  one 
o'clock,  and  Sara  lay  there  laughing.  "You're  so 
funny.  Why  don't  you  lift  him?" 

"We  can't  lift  him."  George  let  go  both  legs. 

"Jerry,  do  you  still  love  me?" 

"Like  mad,  Sara," 

"Come  and  lie  down  here.  Jastida,  you'll  have 
to  change  the  records.  An  old  man  brought  home 
a  skunk.  He  said,  'I  know  it  smells  punk.'  Sing 
with  me,  Jerry.  'Then  why,'  asked  his  wife,  'bring 
this  into  my  life?'  'My  dear,'  explained  he,  'I  am 
drunk.'  Sing,  Jerry.  'My  dear,'  explained  he,  'I 
am  drunk.'  Pass  me  a  cushion,  please." 

"Go  into  the  other  room,  Sara.  We  want  to 
dance,"  whined  Jastida. 
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"Give  me  a  cushion,  George.  Thanks.  Don't 
mind  us,  don't  mind  us,  don't  mind  us."  She 
propped  her  head  on  the  cushion  and  continued 
softly, — **Don't  mind  us,  don't  mind  us,  don't 
mind  us.  Don't  mind  us,  but  I  wish  you  would  look  J 
in  the  bathroom  and  see  if  Irene  is  still  alive."  Sara 
lifted  her  head.  ''Turn  off  the  lights  when  you 
want.  There's  a  room  for  you,  Jastida,  don't  mind  ^ 
us.  Turn  off  the  lights." 

Jastida  stood  up. 

George  led  her  to  the  door  and  came  back  for  the 
bottle  on  the  piano.  He  heard  Irene  gagging  in  the 
bathroom. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

I  CAN  never  be  happy  again.  My  George.  My 
dear  George."  Kik  lay  on  the  leather  sofa  in 
the  den.  She  did  not  cry.  The  pain  inside  her 
stifled  her  voice. 

She  covered  her  quivering  mouth  with  her  hands. 
**Oh,  George,  I  love  you.  I  love  you.  I  love  you  so 
much,  my  George.  Don't  leave  me.  Please  don't  go 
away.  I  was  always  happy  with  you,  my  George. 
I  was  always  happy  when  I  was  with  you.  When 
I  listened  to  you  I  wanted  to  fold  myself  in  your 
voice.  Oh,  George,  I  love  you  so.  I  love  you.''  She 
moaned  into  the  pillow. 

*'Don't  you  love  me?  Have  you  never  loved  me? 
You  told  me  you  did.  You  said,  'Kik,  I  love  you,' 
and  for  weeks  after  that  I  heard  your  voice  saying, 
'Kik,  I  love  you.'  It  was  as  if  I  had  never  heard 
any  one  speak  before.  Oh,  my  George,  I  am  so 
unhappy.  If  I  could  only  hold  your  hand  again 
and  touch  it  to  my  heart  and  to  my  face  and 
tell  you  I  loved  you,  George,  I  am  alone  without 
you.  The  first  time  I  touched  you,  I  touched  your 
elbow  with  mine  at  the  table  and,  I  couldn't 
breathe.  Something  inside  me  tightened  so  that  I 
couldn't  breathe.  I  wish  I  had  died  then  with  your 
elbow  touching  mine.  I  couldn't  breathe.  Don't 
leave  me.   Please  don't  leave  me."   Kik  was  taut 
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from  the  pain  which  rose  in  her  as  she  lay  on 
the  sofa.  She  pressed  her  head  deep  into  the  pil- 
low. She  was  afraid  some  one  would  hear  her. 
''George.  I  love  you.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much 
I  love  you.  You're  my  life.  George,  my  dear  George. 
George,  George,  George."  She  cried  out  his  name 
again  and  again.  She  heard  her  voice  and  she 
stopped.  She  looked  about  her.  The  room  was 
the  same.  She  saw  the  iron  candlesticks  and  the 
leather  morris  chair  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and 
the  shields  and  the  swords  on  the  wall  and  the 
bronze  satyr  on  the  table.  It  seemed  to  say,  "Don't 
mind,  he  isn't  worth  it."  She  saw  her  slipper,  over- 
turned, where  it  had  fallen  beside  the  sofa,  and 
she  remembered  the  seven  rhinestones  on  the  buckle. 
Evelyn  had  polished  them  as  she  put  them  on. 
Kik's  hand  groped  to  her  foot  in  the  bare  stock- 
ing. It  was  one  of  the  same  open  work  stockings 
which  she  had  borrowed  from  her  mother's  drawer. 
Her  foot  was  cold. 

'1  ought  to  put  on  my  shoe,  but  it  doesn't 
matter.  Nothing  matters.  Nothing  matters.  You've 
hurt  me,  George.  My  dear,  dear  George.  My  heart 
wants  you.  I  want  you.  You've  left  me  nothing. 
I  have  only  this  aching  inside  me.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  If  I  saw 
you  I  would  throw  myself  on  my  knees  before 
you.  You  see,  I  always  thought  you  loved  me, 
George.  You  told  me  that  you  loved  me.  You  told 
me  last  summer.   And  we  were  happy  together. 
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Perhaps  I  should  be  happy  now.  I  had  a  week  in 
life's  garden.  You  asked  me  to  be  your  Kik.  At 
nine  o'clock  when  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  first 
star  came  out  so  wistfully  in  the  sky,  and  we  sat 
on  the  steps  of  the  terrace.  One  night  I  had  a  rose 
and  I  picked  off  all  the  petals,  but  they  got  so 
small  at  the  last  that  I  couldn't  tell.  I  wanted  to 
be  your  Kik  who  never  grew  up  forever  and  ever, 
and  I  wanted  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me  and 
give  me  your  hand  and  both  of  us  would  be  happy 
because  it  was  only  five  minutes  after  nine  and  the 
evening  star  had  come  out.  You  said  you  loved 
me.  You  must  have  loved  me  then.  You  must  have 
thought  of  me  when  I  wasn't  with  you,  because 
I  loved  you  so  much.  I  did  love  you,  George."  She 
kissed  the  palm  of  her  hand  gently.  "I  had  a  hand- 
kerchief which  I  stole  from  your  pocket  when  we 
were  dancing  one  night.  I  hid  it  over  my  heart  until 
I  went  upstairs.  And  it  smelled  of  eau  de  cologne 
and  tobacco  and  you,  George.  I  kept  your  handker- 
chief in  a  box,  a  box  with  a  diamond  arrow  on  it 
and  sandalwood  inside,  and  every  night  I  took  out 
your  handkerchief  and  read  the  name  on  it.  I  found 
that  the  handkerchief  lost  the  smell  of  you  and 
smelled  of  sandalwood,  so  I  burnt  it.  I  thought 
that  you  would  always  love  me.  I  should  have 
known.  George,  why  did  you  go?  My  heart  is 
empty.  I  am  so  miserable.  You  don't  know  how 
I  love  you.  I  am  so  miserable  without  you. 
Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  is  thy 
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name,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  and  forgive  us — dear  George,  who  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come, 
thy  will  be  done,  my  heart  burns  me  and  hurts  me. 
I  was  praying  to  you,  George,  but  I  don't  know 
what  to  say.  I  am  so  miserable — ** 

Kik  touched  the  silver  cigarette  box  where 
George's  fingerprints  still  marked  the  cover.  She 
had  not  cried.  She  was  too  tense.  She  touched  his 
fingerprints  tenderly. 

**I  wonder  if  I  shall  still  dream  about  you.  I 
used  to  dream  about  you  often.  I  used  to  dream 
that  I  was  holding  your  head  close  to  me,  and  when 
I  woke  up  I  didn't  care  because  I  thought  some  day 
I  would  be  able  to  hold  your  head  close  to  me.  I 
buried  my  face  in  the  pillow,  and  I  went  to  sleep 
and  dreamed  that  we  were  walking  together  in 
the  country.  We  walked  through  the  woods  in 
the  autumn  when  the  dry  fallen  leaves  were  thick 
around  our  feet  and  in  the  spring  when  the  small 
yellow  shoots  of  ferns  and  grass  were  coming 
through  the  earth  and  in  the  summer  when  the 
branches  of  the  trees  were  green  and  heavy.  The 
sun  rose  and  the  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose  and 
the  moon  set  and  we  walked  until  morning.  And 
then  I  woke  up. 

*'l  once  dreamed  that  you  were  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river.  And  I  stood  on  the  other  side 
talking  to  you.  The  river  roared  so  that  you  could 
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hardly  hear  mc.  There  were  no  reflections  in  the 
water.  The  waves  dashed  over  the  rocks,  and  the 
river  was  so  wild  that  I  was  frightened.  I  said, 
'There  must  be  a  flood  somewhere.*  Part  of  a  bridge 
floated  by  in  the  waves.  You  didn^t  answer.  You 
couldn*t  hear  me.  And  I  called  to  you,  'George,  are 
we  safe'?  You  shouted  back,  'Yes,  Kik,  if  you  come 
over  with  me.'  I  said,  *I  can't  swim  over.  I'd  drown.' 
And  then  I  heard  you  call,  'Please,  Kik,'  and  I  knew 
that  I  could  go.  I  knew  I  could  go.  If  I  drowned, 
it  didn't  matter.  I  edged  my  way  down  the  rocks. 
They  were  rough  and  wet.  I  said  to  myself,  'I  am 
going  to  George.'  I  stumbled  when  a  branch  of 
spray  washed  over  me  but  I  looked  at  you,  George, 
and  you  were  waiting  for  me.  I  stepped  onto  the 
waves  and  I  did  not  sink.  I  crossed  the  river  but  I 
woke  up  before  I  got  to  you.  And  I  had  to  bury  my 
head  in  the  pillow  once  more.  What  can  I  do  now, 
George,  when  I  wake  up?  I  never  will  dare  to  dream 
about  you  again.  I  shouldn't  have  dreamed.  It  was 
the  dreams  that  misled  me.  I  thought  that  you  loved 
me.  I  dreamed  that  I  might  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
you  up  the  stairs  of  your  castle  someday.  I  shouldn't 
have  dreamed.  And  George,  dear  George,  I  was 
trying  to  keep  my  feet  clean  to  walk  up  your  marble 
steps.  What  can  I  do  now,  George,  when  I  wake  up 
at  night?"  Kik  clenched  her  hands  before  her  face. 
"Will  I  ever  be  happy  again?  I  don't  want  the 
sunshine,  if  you  don't  love  me.  I  don't  want  any- 
thing. I  don't  want  to  live,  if  you  don't  love  me. 
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Why  should  I  live  if  you  don't  love  me?  Why 
should  I  live?  I  am  so  unhappy.  Will  I  ever  be 
happy  again?"  Kik  lifted  her  head.  She  stood  up 
suddenly  and  went  to  the  mirror  above  the  desk. 
She  looked  at  herself. 

**What  is  the  matter,  Kik?"  she  said.  The 
anguish  in  her  face  subsided.  '1  must  be  reasonable. 
I  must  think.  I  am  very  unhappy,  because  George 
has  gone.  I  shall  never  see  George  again.  I  love 
George.  Oh,  George,  my  dear  George — I  must 
think,"  she  admonished  herself.  "I  must  be 
reasonable.  I  must  control  myself.  I  love  George, 
and  he  has  gone.  My  life  is  empty  without  him. 
I  would  kill  myself,  but  that  would  be  selfish.  It 
would  make  people  unhappy.  But  I  am  unhappy. 
I  am  so  unhappy — I  have  been  selfish.  That's  why 
I'm  unhappy.  I  have  lived  only  for  myself,  and 
now  when  I  can't  have  what  I  want,  I'm  unhappy. 
I  have  been  very  selfish.  I  must  not  be  selfish.  I  must 
live  for  other  people.  Perhaps  I  can  be  happy."  She 
smoothed  the  hair  from  her  face.  *'I  must  be  happy. 
I  must  make  other  people  happy.  I  must  forget 
myself." 

A  latch  key  scraped  into  the  keyhole  of  the 
front  door.  Kik  winced  as  if  the  sound  had  hurt 
her.  She  felt  the  pain  of  longing  again.  She  looked 
at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  smiled  and  blinked 
because  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Hello,  Kik,  are  you  in  the  den?" 
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"Yes,  Brand." 

"May  I  come  and  talk  to  you?" 

"Yes." 

"I'm  going  to  wash  first." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  brushed  the  folds  from 
her  dress.  "Si  je  pouvais  laver  ma  faute  dans  mes 
larmes,"  she  thought. 

She  rustled  through  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  She 
could  not  see  the  pictures;  they  were  only  gray 
blurred  squares.  She  shut  the  magazine  and  waited. 

Brand  soon  returned. 

"You're  all  dressed  up,  Kik.  Where've  you  been?" 

"I'm  glad  you  came,  Brand." 

"I  wanted  to  talk  to  you." 

"Let  me  talk  to  you  instead." 

"Yes."  He  picked  up  Kik's  shoe  and  gave  it  to 
her. 

"Thanks.  Sit  down  here  and  don't  look  at  me. 
I  might  cry.  Did  you  know  that  I  loved  George?  I 
loved  him  as  I  have  never  loved  any  one.  I  thought 
he  loved  me."  She  smiled.  "I  thought  he  loved  me 
because  I  loved  him." 

She  paused  but  Brand  did  not  interrupt  her. 

"We  were  going  out  tonight.  He  came  for  me  at 
ten — and  mother  telephoned.  I  can't  tell  you. 
Brand." 

"Please  tell  me." 

"She  asked  George  to  go  to  a  party  with  her.  He 
told  me  he'd  never  loved  me.  He  didn't  know  how 
much  I  loved  him,  I  suppose.  He  left  me  and  I — 
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Brand,  I  love  him.  The  other  night  when  I  was 
taking  a  bath,  I  began  to  think  about  him.  I  loved 
him  so  much  that  I  began  to  cry.  I  don't  know  what 
happened.  I  don't  know  why  Fm  telling  you.  I 
love  George.  I  love  him.  Fm  sorry.  Fm  not  very 
brave,  am  I?  Fve  been  lost  since  George  left."  Kik 
choked  back  a  pathetic  sob. 

Brand  knew  the  taste  of  her  sadness.  He  did  not 
speak.  A  drop,  fastening  on  her  eyelashes,  glim- 
mered for  an  instant  before  she  wiped  it  away. 

**Can't  help  it,"  she  said.  '1  won't  cry  now.  I 
knew  that  without  George — without  George  my 
life  would  be  desert.  I  didn't  want  to  live.  I 
wanted  to  close  my  eyes  and  forget.  I  was  suffering. 
I  didn't  want  to  live,  because  I  was  so  unhappy.  I 
wanted  to  die  but  that  was  selfish,  for  I  can  live  to 
make  other  people  happy.  I  can  forget  myself.  I 
must  forget  myself.  I  must  forget  my  suffering.  I 
must  be  happy.  I  am  almost  happy — I  was  deso- 
late when  George  told  me  that  he  didn't  love  me 
and  now  I  am  almost  happy.  I  had  my  dreams,  but 
they  were  selfish  dreams.  I  hope  for  nothing  now 
— Fll  never  be  disappointed.  And  I  am  almost 
happy." 

**You  have  been  hurt,  haven't  you?" 

"I  am  almost  happy." 

**It  will  give  you  more  soul." 

'Will  it  give  me  more  soul?  I  don't  know  what 
my  soul  is — " 

"A  smile  will  make  some  people  happy,  and  some 
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people  need  friends  and  some  people  need  food 
and  clothing.  And  some  need  sympathy.  After  you 
have  seen  the  joy  which  you  can  give  to  people, 
you'll  be  happy." 

"Yes,  I'll  be  happy,"  said  Kik. 

"There's  happiness  which  is  contentment  and 
there's  happiness  which  is  transport.  Transport  is 
intense  happiness.  But  contentment  is  enduring.  It 
is  not  the  greatest  happiness.  We  must  know 
the  greatest  happiness  and  the  greatest  depths,  but 
they  are  not  sufficient.  We  must  know  content- 
ment also.  Contentment  is  simplicity.  It  is  the 
simplicity  you  know  when  you  are  tired  at  night 
and  you  get  into  bed  and  draw  up  the  cool  sheets 
under  your  chin,  when  you  dig  weeds  out  of  the 
earth,  when  you  mow  the  lawn  in  the  sunshine  and 
watch  the  whir  of  grass  falling  over  your  feet, 
when  you  take  a  book  of  Dickens  after  dinner  and 
turn  it  carefully  inside  out  at  your  place,  if  the 
binding  is  stiff,  and  read  about  the  men  and  women 
and  the  stage  coaches  and  taverns  of  old  England. 
Contentment  is  the  smoke  of  i&re  in  the  woods. 

"This  winter  I  had  utmost  happiness  and  when 
it  had  passed,  there  was  left  the  pain  of  remem- 
bering my  happiness,  and  I  went  into  the  coun- 
try. I  went  in  a  train.  I  sat  in  a  day  coach 
beside  a  man  with  a  basket  on  his  knees.  I  tried  to 
read  a  magazine.  I  tried  to  escape  the  remembrance, 
but  I  could  not.  I  looked  up  and  out  of  the  window 
and  on,  over  the  trees  and  the  j&elds  of  snow,  until 
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I  saw  nothing.  When  I  arrived  in  the  country  it 
was  snowing,  the  roads  were  filled  with  slush.  I 
took  my  suit  case  and  walked  to  a  farmhouse, 
where  I  had  been  before.  I  went  to  my  bedroom 
in  the  attic  and  unpacked  my  things  and  put 
on  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  leather  coat  and  went 
out  and  helped  the  farmer  shovel  snow  from  the 
path.  It  was  still  snowing.  I  did  not  feel  as  unhappy 
as  before.  When  we  had  finished  we  had  supper  in 
the  kitchen.  He  gave  me  a  lantern  and  I  went  to  the 
barn  to  see  the  animals.  I  could  hear  the  sheep  and 
the  cows  chewing  as  I  slid  back  the  door.  The  barn 
was  large  and  warm.  The  sheep  raised  their  heads 
when  I  came  in.  I  sat  down  on  a  milking  stool  and 
looked  at  them.  Some  of  them  were  lying  down, 
chewing  their  cuds  and  others  were  moving  about, 
sniffing  the  ground,  rustling  the  hay  and  scratching 
their  heads  against  the  wall.  The  cows  rattled  their 
stanchions.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  warm  barn 
looking  at  the  sheep.  And  I  was  contented. 

"Work  will  content  you,  and  after  you've 
worked,  rest  will  content  you.  And  you  can  work, 
Kik.  You  can  give  happiness  to  people.  You  will  be 
happy.  You  can't  be  unhappy  when  you  are  making 
others  happy." 

*'There  are  so  many  people  who  arc  sad  and  ill/' 
said  Kik,  "that  I  am  glad  to  be  alive  because  I 
can  make  them  happier." 

"And  you'll  soon  return  to  your  own  life.  You're 
too  young  and  too  strong  to  lose  yourself  among 
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Other  people.  You  are  not  a  nun.  You  could  never 
be  a  nun.  You  are  too  religious.  Your  spirit  is  too 
happy.  You'll  return  to  your  own  life.  You  won't 
forget  your  pain,  it  has  given  you  strength.  But  it 
will  not  be  a  pain  then,  it  will  be  understanding." 

Kik  lifted  her  head.  "There  are  people  who  arc 
unhappy  everywhere.  They  haven't  enough  sun- 
shine or  understanding.  I  want  to  make  them 
happier.  I  want  to  make  them  happier." 

"You  have  new  strength,  Kik.'* 

"Yes." 

"You  know  what  to  do  when  you  are  desolate. 
You  know  that  you  can  forget  yourself  when  you 
give  yourself  to  others.  You  know  what  freedom  is." 

"Yes." 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  suffering.  It  will  give  you 
understanding.  Suffering  will  make  you  kinder  and 
braver.  It  will  educate  you.  Although  a  woman  lives 
all  her  life  in  a  village,  if  she  suffers  from  childbirth 
and  from  love  of  her  husband  and  from  hate  of  her 
husband  and  from  ruin,  she  is  more  worldly  than 
a  woman  who  has  travelled  over  all  the  continents 
without  suffering.  She  knows  the  world.  The 
woman  who  travels  knows  the  features  of  the  world, 
but  the  woman  who  suffers  knows  the  soul  of  the 
world.  Suffering  is  the  greatest  experience.  It 
tempers  you  as  if  you  were  steel.  And  when  you 
are  strong  and  just  and  balanced,  you'll  no  longer 
fcelit." 
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Kik  was  looking  far  away.  She  did  not  move.  She 
sighed. 

Brand  had  been  talking  with  boyish  eagerness. 
He  cleared  his  throat.  He  took  a  box  of  matches 
from  the  bench  and  lighted  a  match  and  held  it  as 
it  burned  and  blew  it  out  when  the  flames  reached 
his  fingers.  He  studied  the  burnt  charcoal. 

*^Kik.'' 

*'Yes,  Brand,  I  am  content." 

**You  will  be  very  immortal.*' 

She  did  not  turn  her  head.  She  sat  as  if  the 
undercurrent  of  all  life  were  passing  through  her. 
She  was  very  still.  But  she  was  listening. 

'When  I  die?**  she  asked. 

''When  you  die,  you  will  live  in  the  mind  of 
everyone  who  has  known  you.  When  I  think  of 
you,  you  will  be  alive  in  my  mind.  All  your  life 
which  I  have  known  will  be  in  my  mind.  Everyone 
will  have  the  substance  of  a  living  Kik  in  his  mind; 
and  in  our  minds  you  will  be  alive.  Your  personality 
as  it  influences  me,  becomes  a  part  of  me  and  it 
becomes  part  of  all  those  whom  I  influence.  We  are 
what  we  create.** 

Brand  lit  another  match  and  watched  it  burn.  He 
threw  it  into  the  ash  tray.  "Cutting  a  statue  from 
stone,  and  writing  a  story, — that*s  one  way  of 
creating.  Begetting  children  is  another  way  of 
creating.  Imparting  ideas  to  people,  living  and 
imparting  ideas,  is  the  highest  way  of  creating. 

"You  are  your  body  and  what  you  have  created, 
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in  your  work  and  in  your  pleasure,  in  your  contact 
with  others.  When  your  body  dies,  your  immortal- 
ity is  your  creation,  your  immortality  on  this 
earth." 

*'But  your  life  is  part  of  my  life,  Kik.  Your  life 
is  part  of  everyone's  life.  Your  life  is  part  of  life. 
Our  lives  are  all  interwoven,  they  are  all  one.  The 
lives  of  the  lowest  and  the  lives  of  the  highest  and 
the  lives  of  the  living  and  the  lives  of  the  dead  are 
all  one.  They  are  inseparable.  They  are  in  the 
eternal  of  life.  They  are  life." 

Kik  sat  motionless.  Her  thoughts  continued 
quietly.  She  did  not  move  until  she  became  aware 
that  Brand  had  stopped  speaking. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

JASTIDA  wound  her  coat  around  her  knees,  and 
leaned  against  the  door  and  yawned.  She  was 
irritated  and  sleepy.  She  wore  one  of  Sara 
Giddens'  hats.  Arching  her  ankle,  she  held  up  one 
foot  and  surveyed  it  vacantly. 

*Tor  God's  sake,  hurry  up,  George." 

^Tm  coming,*'  he  grumbled  from  the  bedroom. 

'*Can*t  you  hurry?'* 

*l'm  dressing  as  fast  as  I  can." 

**l  don't  think  you  are,"  she  said. 

**Why  shouldn't  I  wear  my  Tuxedo?  I  can't  get 
into  Jerry's  shoes,  anyway.  Damn  it.  There's  no 
shoe  horn  here.  I'm  going  to  put  on  my  patent 
leather  shoes." 

"No,  George,  you're  not  going  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  If  someone  saw  us  here  in  evening  clothes 
at  half  past  seven, — " 

"I  don't  care." 

**Well,  I  do.  Can't  you  get  those  shoes  on?  I'm  so 
sleepy." 

George  was  banging  and  shuffling  the  shoe  along 
the  floor  trying  to  force  his  heel  into  it.  He  began  to 
swear.  "Why  don't  you  stay  here  and  sleep?  It 
doesn't  matter  what  time  you  leave.  I  have  to  go  to 
a  class." 

206 
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*'0f  course  it  matters.  George,  dear,  can't  you 
dress  faster?" 

"No,  I  can't." 

Jastida  looked  at  the  ceiling  and  sighed.  Her  eyes 
narrowed.  "Tiresome  boy,"  she  thought. 

The  disorder  of  the  table  and  the  floor  was 
covered  by  the  gray  of  the  wet  morning.  Beyond  the 
windows  there  were  roofs  and  chimneys  and  smoke 
rising  through  the  drizzle. 

"Jesus,  what  a  cheerful  place,"  said  George  when 
he  came  into  the  sitting  room,  with  a  mackintosh 
over  his  arm.  He  had  a  swollen  look  because  he  had 
not  washed  his  face.  He  tripped  over  a  sofa  cushion 
and  kicked  it  aside.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
to  do  next. 

"You're  a  sight." 

"Oh,  shut  up,  Mrs.  Hardcastle." 

"Why  don't  you  call  me  Jastida.  You  called  me 
Jastida  last  night.  George,  darling,  don't  be  cross. 
Really  you  mustn't  be  cross.  Fm  just  as  sleepy  as 
you  are.  You  must  be  respectful.  Don't  take  that 
mackintosh.  Take  your  own  coat.  The  rain  won't 
hurt  it.  Don't  stand  there.  Get  your  coat." 

"Raining  hard,  isn't  it?"  said  George.  "Let's  go 
to  bed  again." 

"Come  along,  George.  The  rain'll  wake  you  up. 
Do  these  clothes  make  me  look  awful?" 

"Yes." 

"Give  me  your  arm.  We've  got  to  go." 

"Where's  Sara?" 
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^1  don't  know." 

In  the  elevator,  when  George  stifled  a  yawn, 
Jastida  patted  his  lips  with  her  fingers.  She  touched 
his  unshaven  chin.  "It  scratches/'  she  said.  She 
gave  the  elevator  boy  a  listless  smile  as  he  slung 
back  the  wickets  of  the  door  for  them. 

"Do  try  and  walk  straight,  George.** 

"Fm  walking  straight.  Fm  sleepy." 

Jastida  hurried  to  the  entrance.  "And  I  won't 
argue  with  you,  darling." 

"Don't  call  me  darling."  George  was  surly. 

"Where's  your  car?  Have  you  forgotten  where 
you  parked  it," 

George  did  not  answer  until  they  had  gone 
through  the  revolving  door. 

"I  left  it  near  your  apartment  and  walked."  He 
blinked  from  the  cold  dash  of  air  which  blew  into 
his  face. 

"Why  on  earth  did  you  do  that?  We  can't  find  a 
taxi  so  early.  You're  a  nuisance." 

"I'll  get  a  taxi." 

"It  seems  as  if  all  the  world  had  conspired  against 
me." 

"Remember  I'm  not  your  husband." 

"Get  a  taxi,  George,  you  talk  too  much." 

George  went  to  the  corner  with  his  head  down 
between  the  lapels  of  his  coat  and  his  hands  deep  in 
his  pockets.  He  stood  hunched  uncertainly  on  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  where  darting  trickles  ran  off 
the  pavement  into  the  gutter. 
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A  delivery  motor  passed  him,  slushing  around 
the  corner,  and  disappeared  down  the  street.  The 
rain  spattered  onto  the  asphalt  from  the  gray  murk 
overhead.  The  street  was  like  polished  ebony. 
George  wiped  a  drop  from  his  cheek  and  looked  to 
see  if  Jastida  had  gone  in.  She  was  kneading  on  her 
gloves. 

''Don't  stare  at  me,  dumbell,**  she  called  waving 
her  hand  at  him. 

The  doors  behind  her  revolved,  and  the  elevator 
boy  appeared.  He  opened  an  umbrella  over  her. 

''Can  I  get  you  a  taxi.  Madam?" 

"Thanks  so  much.  George,  George,  come  in  out 
of  the  rain.  He's  going  to  get  a  taxi  for  us.*' 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  him  before?" 

"You  said  you  could  find  one.  Hold  the 
umbrella." 

The  elevator  boy  ran  to  the  back  entrance  blow- 
ing a  whistle.  He  soon  returned  on  the  running 
board  of  a  taxi. 

"Have  you  any  change  to  give  him?  Tell  him 
the  address.  Tell  him  to  hurry.  WeVe  been  waiting 
nearly  fifteen  minutes." 

"I  know." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  the  car  here  in  the  first 
place?"  She  stepped  from  the  entrance.  "Thank 
you,"  she  said  to  the  boy  as  he  helped  her  into  the 
taxi. 

The  khaki  leather  seats  smelled  damp.  Jastida 
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closed  her  eyes.  George  slammed  the  rattling  door 
behind  him.  His  coat  squashed  when  he  sat  down. 

**l  hope  you  don't  catch  cold." 

*'What  did  you  say?" 

*1  hope  you  don't  catch  cold." 

'*Oh."  George  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wiped  his  face  and  hands.  He  scowled  through  the 
side  window.  The  rain  pattered  on  the  roof  above 
them.  It  dripped  past  the  windows. 

Jastida  turned  to  George.  "You  aren't  very  polite 
this  morning." 

**Why  in  hell  should  I  be  polite?  I've  only  slept 
three  hours — ^You  woke  me  and  threw  these  clothes 
at  me  and  told  me  to  get  dressed." 

'^George,  that's  enough." 

''You  give  me  a  pain,  Mrs.  Hardcastle."  George 
shook  the  rain  from  his  hat. 

''Really." 

"I  couldn't  dress  as  quickly  as  you  because  I 
wasn't  awake.  And  you  kept  telling  me  to  hurry 
up.  'Don't  put  on  those  trousers.  Comb  your  hair. 
Hurry  up.  I'm  all  dressed.  Hurry  up.'  I  don't  like  to 
be  told  what  to  do." 

"You're  very  disagreeable,  George,"  Jastida 
moved  her  head  across  the  back  of  the  seat  to  his 
shoulder,  but  his  coat  was  wet  so  she  straightened 
up  again.  The  taxi  skidded  and  she  swayed  against 
the  window. 

"I  wish  that  man  would  look  where  he's  going. 
The  damned  fool.  Oh,  George!" 
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There  was  a  savage  rasping  of  the  brakes.  The 
car  swerved  about  on  the  wet  street.  Jastida  heard 
the  brittle  shivering  of  the  glass  as  it  broke  and 
dashed  in  the  air.  A  piece  of  iron  was  driven  into 
her  side.  It  did  not  hurt  her  but  it  numbed  her.  Her 
side  began  to  throb.  Her  head  was  forced  between 
her  shoulders  until  the  pressure  was  so  great  that 
she  felt  she  could  not  bear  it.  She  tried  to  shrink 
away — Her  side  throbbed  like  the  large  slow  en- 
gine which  she  had  seen  in  ferries. 

"I  must  stop  it,"  she  thought.  "I  must  stop  that 
throbbing.  It  will  tear  me  apart.  I  must  open  my 
eyes  and  see  where  I  am.  I  must  call  for  someone  to 
help  me.  I  can't  hear  my  voice.  I  must  stop  that 
throbbing  in  my  side.  I  can't  stand  it.  I  can't  stand 
it." 

She  felt  that  she  was  lifted  up  and  thrown  down 
each  time.  She  moved  her  arms.  She  knew  that  she 
was  moving  her  arms.  The  throbbing  in  her  side 
was  overcoming  her.  She  pushed  with  her  arms  as 
if  it  were  a  heavy  blanket  which  she  could  throw 
off,  but  she  could  not  free  herself. 


"Some  accident."  The  man  steered  his  automobile 
to  the  curb  opposite  the  crowd  which  stood  around 
the  overturned  taxi  and  the  truck.  He  locked  his 
motor  and  got  out.  A  newspaper  boy  in  a  frayed 
rubber  coat  grinned  at  him  when  he  joined  the 
crowd. 

"Couple  guys  is  killed,"  he  said  and  grinned. 
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"How  did  it  happen?'*  The  man  stood  on  tiptoe 
and  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  those  in  front  of 
him. 

**I  dunno.  Taxi  skidded,  I  guess.  The  truck 
knocked  it  right  over.'* 

The  man  was  not  listening  to  him. 

**There  was  a  lady  and  a  gent  in  the  taxi.  I  saw 
*em  taken  out.  It  made  me  feel  sick  to  my  stummick. 
You  should  a  seen  him.  Want  a  paper,  mister? 
Paper,  mister?** 

**No.  Look  out  of  the  way.  Here  comes  the 
ambulance.** 

''Them  ambulance  drivers  don*t  give  a  damn 
where  they  goes.** 

The  ambulance  clanged  quietly  through  the  rain. 
A  policeman  beckoned  the  people  to  one  side. 

Two  male  nurses  lifted  Jastida  onto  a  stretcher 
and  carried  her  to  the  ambulance.  George  and  the 
taxi  driver  were  taken  from  the  coats  which  had 
been  spread  under  them,  and  laid  on  two  stretchers. 
The  rain  as  it  fell  upon  them  washed  the  blood 
from  their  faces. 

The  policeman  sprang  to  the  rear  steps  of  the 
ambulance  as  it  moved  slowly  away.  Inside  a  trained 
nurse  was  clamping  and  binding  Jastida*s  side. 

Jastida  regained  a  distant  consciousness;  she  felt 
the  throbbing  again.  She  felt  the  tight  band  over 
her  senses  and  the  wrestling  of  her  heart.  She  felt 
numbed,  but  she  felt  no  pain.  She  could  not  under- 
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Stand  it;  she  could  not  gather  enough  consciousness 
to  understand  it. 

"Am  I  having  a  dream?"  she  thought.  *'Am  I 
having  a  nightmare  at  'Green  Forest*?  Am  I  at 
*Green  Forest'?  What  is  this  torture?  I  can't  get 
away  from  it.  I  can't  see  anything.  I  can't  open  my 
eyes.  I'm  dying.  What  is  the  beating  in  my  side? 
Perhaps  I  am  under  ether.  A  long  time  ago  I  had  my 
appendix  out.  I  took  ether.  It  was  like  this  when  I 
took  ether.  I  didn't  know  what  was  happening  to 
me.  I  breathed  and  breathed  until  I  had  to  drag  in 
my  breath.  It  burned  me  each  time  I  drew  my 
breath.  It  burned  more  and  more.  I  couldn't  get 
away.  I  didn't  know  what  was  happening  to  me. 
Perhaps  I  am  just  coming  out  of  ether.  This  has  all 
been  a  dream.  I  was  with  George.  Am  I  at  the 
hospital?  There's  a  nurse."  Jastida  had  opened  her 
eyes,  but  a  red  mist  drifted  over  them. 

'Tm  coming  out  of  ether.  It  has  all  been  a  dream. 
I  hope  this  throbbing  in  my  side  will  soon  stop.  I 
wonder  if  William  is  here  by  the  bed, — but  we  were 
in  a  taxi;  we  had  an  accident.  Nurse." 

When  Jastida  cried  out,  a  warm  flood  gushed 
into  her  throat.  She  could  not  see  the  nurse  but  she 
heard  her  speaking  far  above  her.  And  Jastida  felt 
that  she  was  sinking  away.  "Nurse." 

"It's  all  right.  You're  all  right.  Don't  be  afraid." 
said  the  nurse.  The  voice  jeered  at  her  beyond  the 
red  mist. 

"Am  I  at  the  hospital?" 
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"You  mustn't  try  to  talk.  We  are  going  to  the 
hospital." 

"What  happened?" 

"You  had  an  automobile  accident.  Hold  her  head 
still,"  she  said  to  one  of  the  other  nurses.  "Be  care- 
ful of  the  sponges." 

"Where's  George?  Wasn't  I  with  George?  Was 
he  hurt?" 

Jastida  heard  a  voice  asking  questions.  It  was  not 
her  voice,  but  she  knew  before  it  spoke  what  it  was 
going  to  say. 

George  lay  on  the  floor  under  a  disinfected  sheet. 

"Nurse,  where's  George?" 

"He's  right  here.  Try  not  to  move  about  so 
much." 

"Can't  you  stop  the  throbbing  in  my  side?  It's 
getting  worse  and  worse.  I  can't  bear  it.  Can't  you 
stop  it?  Can't  you  do  something?  Is  that  blood?" 
Jastida  screamed. 

"Hold  her  down." 

"I  won't  need  to  much  longer." 

A  river  of  blood  flowed  from  Jastida's  mouth 
down  the  stretcher. 

"Can't  you  do  something?"  she  gasped. 


Part  III 
FINIS 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

I  INTENDED  to  give  you  a  day  or  a  year.  But 
now  all  my  life  is  not  enough/* 
Roy  opened  the  door. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  I  thought  you 
were  asleep." 

"Look  at  the  sun,"  said  Brand. 

"It's  a  great  day,  isn't  it?" 

"What's  the  time?" 

"Nearly  twelve." 

"I'm  going  to  'Green  Forest*  for  the  week  end. 
Will  you  come  along?" 

"I'd  like  to  a  lot.  Here*s  a  letter  for  you.  Do  you 
want  it?** 

Brand  raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and  took  the 
letter.  "Thanks,"  he  said. 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  with  his  fingers. 

"Kik  landed  last  week."  He  unfolded  the  page. 
"She  wrote  this  on  the  boat. 

"Dear  Brand:— 

There  are  lonely  people  on  the  boat  who  sit 
by  themselves  in  the  lounge  and  walk  on  the 
deck  and  lean  over  the  rail  and  watch  the 
sunny  crash  of  the  waves.  I  understand  them 
now.  I  have  never  understood  them  before.  I 
understand  many  things  which  I  have  never 
understood  before.  But  I  am  not  unhappy.  I 
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believe  the  time  to  be  happy  is  now  and  the 
place  to  be  happy  is  here  and  the  way  to  be 
happy  is  in  making  other  people  happy.  I  have 
forgotten  myself.  I  have  no  pain  and  no 
sorrow.  I  have  no  fear. 

Marionne  and  her  mother  have  gone  to  bed. 
I  am  writing  on  deck.  I  hear  nothing  but  the 
sound  of  the  waves  and  the  spray.  The  bow 
rises  and  falls  slowly  changing  the  position 
of  the  stars.  There  is  a  lantern  on  the  forward 
mast.  I  can  see  all  the  heaven.  I  do  not  know 
the  names  of  the  stars. 

After  all  there  is  no  sorrow  which  does  not 
seem  small  when  you  compare  it  with  the  sky. 

Your  sister  Kik." 
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